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PREFACE. 


London  being  inhabited  by  an  ajfemblage 
of  people  of  various  nations , they  muft  con- 
fequently  exhibit  a curious  diverflty  of 
character.  To  pourtray  thefe  with  the 
pencil  of  fatire ; to  trace  deception  and 
vice  to  their  fecret  haunts , and  expofe 
them  to  public  ridicule  and  deteflationy  is 
the  proper  bufnefs  of  the  fatirifl.  It  has 
ever  been  his  privilege  to  “foot  folly  as 
it  flies  f and  if  fome  Readers  feel  them - 
felves  exhibited  in  too  confpicuous  a point 
of  view t let  them  relinquijh  thofe  follies 
which  are  the  fubjects  of  ridicule , and  the 
cenfure  will  be  no  longer  applicable  to  them . 

This  V/ork  contains  characteriflics  of 
the  native  Citizens y and  People  from  dif- 
ferent Countries  now  refident  in  the  Eng - 
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lijh  Metropolis ; together  with  ohfervations 
in  Literature , Public  Amufemcnts , and 
the  Manners  of  the  Age . Phe  Firjl 
Edition  having  met  the  approbation  of  the 
Public,  fome pains  have  been  taken  to  ren- 
der the  prefent  vnprcfjion  fill  more  worthy 
of  their  attention . 
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A SATI-* 


Satirical  View  of  London. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCH  OF 
THE  ENGLISH  METROPOLIS. 

In  the  lapfe  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries, 
this  ancient  capital  has  been  fo  often  re- 
built, that  not  a fragment  of  its  firft 
rude  architecture  remains.  To  contem- 
plate the  metropolis  in  its  prefen t (fate 
muft  excite  the  moft  fublime  emotions 
of  admiration  in  the  bofom  of  the  phi- 
lanthropic. The  power  of  language 
is,  indeed,  inadequate  to  give  a diftinCt 
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idea  of  the  vaft  population,  wealth,  and 
magnificence  of  London. 

“ Babylon  of  old 

Not  more  the  glory  of  the  world  than  she, 

And  more  accomplish’d  world’s  chief  glory  now.” 

Here  we  behold  fociety  in  the  mod 
refined  and  perfect  flate  it  has  hitherto 
attained  among  mankind.  Men  of  ge- 
nius from  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  adventure  hither,  and  by  the 
exertion  of  their  talents  contribute  to  the 
diffufion  of  ufeful  knowledge  throughout 
the  ftate.  Ingenious  foreigners  alfo 
come  to  fhare  the  rewards  and  honours 
conferred  by  a rich  and  fenfible  people, 
on  whoever  is  found  worthy  of  their  pa- 
tronage. In  this  great  city  focieties  are 
inflituted  for  the  encouragement  of  ufe- 
ful and  elegant  arts;  feminaries  eflablifh- 
cd  for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth  ; and  hos- 
pitals and  alms-houfes  built  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  fick  and  the  folace  of  the  in- 
digent. 
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A contemplative  ftranger  on  his  ar- 
rival in  London  naturally  enquires, — 
From  what  l'ource  are  thofe  treafures 
fupplied,  which,  as  if  by  magic,  rear 
new  ftreets  and  lquares  ? By  what  Her- 
culean power  were  thole  magnificent  and 
folid  bridges  thrown  acrofs  a wide  and 
rapid  river  ? By  whom  were^thole  fu- 
perb  churches  created,  which  appear  fo 
glorious  “ with  glittering  fpires  and  pin- 
nacles adorn  d whence  are  thole  capa- 
cious warehoufes  and  (hops  filled  with 
fuch  abundance  of  merchandife  ? All 
thofe  owe  their  existence  to  freedom,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce. 

The  enterprifing  genius  of  our  illanders 
has  laid  the  habitable  globe  under  con- 
tribution. It  is  to  the  extenfive  inter- 
courle  which  we  hold  with  other  na- 
tions, aud  which  is  facilitated  by  tne  ex- 
cellence of  our  iliipping  and  the  fkill 
of  our  failors,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  that  pre-eminence  in  trade  which 
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we  claim  over  all  the  other  communi- 
ties. 

But  the  greateft  incitement  to  in  a u dry 
is  the  certainty  of  protection  from  rapine. 
Equitable  laws  not  only  protect  the  per- 
fons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  but  enjoin  many  excellent  re- 
gulations for  the  prefervation  of  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  unknown  in  other  po- 
pulous cities.  It  is  to  the  original  ex- 
cellence of  the  Englilh  conftitution 
that  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the 
prefent  opulence  and  refinement  of  the 
nation.  The  difpofition  of  the  people 
has  been  gradually  meliorated  by  the 
rewards  of  induflry,  and  the  urbanity 
of  the  natives  of  London  renders  it 
a mod  defirable  place  of  reiidence. — 
Among  the  local  advantages,  the  conve- 
nience of  the  houfes,  the  cleanlinefs  of 
the  people,  and  the  excellence  of  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life,  gives  this  city  a decid- 
ed 
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ed  fuperiority  over  all  others.  Is  the 
mind  difpofed  to  inipeCt  curiohties  ? va- 
rious mufeums  prefent  collections  of  the 
mod  curious  productions  of  nature  and 
art.  If  diverfion  be  the  favourite  pur- 
fuit ; the  theatres  open  their  doors,  and 
the  dreets  and  public  walks  prefent  an 
ever  varing  and  truly  intereding  moving 
picture.  A majority  of  the  paffengers 
are  healthy  well-dreded  people,  and  the 
multitude  of  carriages  of  different  de- 
fcriptions  evince  the  opulence  of  the 
nation.  What  a fcene  of  budle,  and 
apparent  confufion,  yet  all  kept  with- 
in proper  bounds  by  the  falutary  agency 
cf  municipal  laws. 

London  is  the  true  nurfe  of  arts  and 
fciences.  Hither  the  fortunate  difcoverer 
of  any  improvement  in  the  arts  hadens  to 
receive  his  reward  ; and  hither,  alas ! the 
accomplished  fwindler  too  often  comes  to 
practice  fuccefsful  impofition.  Indeed, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  bright  or 
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the  dark  fide  of  London  it  will  be  found 
truly  interefling  and  amufing. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  NATIVES 
OF  LONDON. 

With  refpedl  to  thofe  tradefmen, 
artifis,  and  mechanics  who  inhabit  the 
city,  they  are  a fclf-opinionated  people. 
Accuftomed  to  behold  the  magnificence 
of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  merchandife  which  fills  the 
fhops  and  warehoufes,  they,  byanabfurd 
alfociation  of  ideas,  confider  themfelves 
connected  with  this  grandeur  and  opu- 
lence, and  hold  every  foreigner  in  con- 
tempt. 

Their  pride,  however,  feldom  origi- 
nates in  a confcioufnefs  of  perfonal  merit; 
in  that  refpedl  it  mid  be  acknowledged 
they  are  unafiuming.  They  form  a 
much  more  judicious  eftimate  of  the 
value  of  things;  and  are  proud  of  their 
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riches,  the  opulence  of  their  relatives, 
comparatively  briik  trade,  and  other  ac- 
cidental circumftances.  Their  know- 
ledge is  very  limited,  infomuch  that 
they  would  prefer  a good  dinner,  or  even 
a pot  of  porter  and  a clean  pipe,  to  the 
circle  of  the  fciences. 

The  intellectual  attainments  of  the 
citizens  in  general  are  either  premature 
or  very  limited.  A boy  in  London  too 
foon  becomes  acquainted  with  amufe- 
ments,  popular  opinions,  and  that  gene- 
neral,  but  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which  is  a kind  of  twilight  of  in- 
tellect. Self-love  is  productive  of  pride  ; 
the  ftrippling  is  a man  in  idea  while  he 
is  only  a boy  in  ftature.  He  imagines 
he  has  attained  the  pinnacle  of  knowledge 
and  there  he  flops.  Hence  his  intellec- 
tual progrefs  is  arrefted  by  vanity,  and  he 
attains  the  age  of  maturity  but  remains 
an  infant  in  real  knowledge. 

It  mult  be  confefTed,  however,  that 

the 
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the  fhopkeepers  of  the  metropolis  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  an  air  of  gentility,  and  are 
remarkably  clean  in  their  perfon  and 
drefs  as  far  as  their  bufinefs  will  permit. 

In  confequence  of  their  too  general  ne- 
glect of  learning,  many  citizens  remain 
in  a (bate  of  ignorance,  which,  notwitn- 
fianding  their  expertnefs  in  trade,  ren- 
ders them  liable  to  be  duped  by  quack 
doctors  and  impoftors  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.  Indeed,  their  felf-love  is  highly 
gratified  by  thefe  gentlemen-like  foreign- 
ers, who  come  finding  and  bowing  toim- 
pofe  upon  their  credulity.  They  imagine 
that  thefe  Grangers  are  drawn  hither  by 
the  fame  of  the  capital,  and  come  to 
admire  its  inhabitants. 

Their  mental  attainments  are  generally 
confined  to  a knowledge  of  trade,  and  a 
calculation  of  money  j and  they  really 
confider  themlelves  as  the  greatefi:  people 
in  the  world.  A citizen  of  London  ! 
enviable  pre-eminence  ! This  alone  con- 
fers 
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fers  an  imaginary  dignity  on  every  rank 
of  citizens,  from  the  fvveep -chimney  to 
the  gambling  flock-jobber. 

NATIVES  OF  ENGLAND  WHO  COME 
FROM  DIFFERENT  PROVINCES  TO 
RESIDE  IN  LONDON. 

Thefe  form  a very  confiderable  part  of 
this  great  community ; they  are  in  ge- 
neral healthy,  active,  induftrious  men, 
whole  affiilance  in  the  more  laborious 
avocations  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
eafe  and  comfort  of  the  citizens. 

A great  number  of  them  are  fhop- 
keepers,  whofe  probity  requires  no  eulo- 
gium.  Mechanics  form  another  divifion, 
and  almofl  the  whole  weight  of  the  drud- 
gery of  London  refls  on  flout  young  men 
from  the  country,  who  are  allured  to 
town  by  the  expectation  of  higher  wages 
than  the  farmers  can  afford  to  give. 
Thefe  adventures  find  ample  fcope  for 
the  exercife  of  their  corporeal  and  men- 
tal 
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tal  powers  in  the  metropolis,  into  which 
they  inceffantly  flow  like  dreams  into  a. 
refervoir. 

They  are  didinguifhable  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  provincial  dialed:,  fo  dif- 
fer. nt  from  the  language  of  the  Cockney ; 
while  their  florid  countenances,  and 
mufcular  forms,  fufficiei  tly  evince  that 

they  are  not  natives  of  a city. 

That  good  fenfe  which  has  ever  been 
the  charadteridic  of  the  Englifh  nation, 
is  the  mod  conlpicuous  trait  of  thefe 
honeil  men,  whole  adivity  contributes 
fo  much  to  the  profperity  of  London. 
A firmnefs  which  lometimes  borders  on 
obdinacy  marks  the  unfophidicated  coun- 
tryman, who  is  more  linceie,  though  lefs 
polifhed,  than  the  luxurious  citizen. 

Goldfmith  has  didindly  char.nderifed 
this  defeription  of  Lnglillimen  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : — 

A thoughtful  band, 

“ By  forms  unfashion’d,  fresh  from  Nature’s  hand  ! 

“ Fierce 
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Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul, 

“ True  to  imagin’d  right — above  controul. 

“ While  e’en  the  peasant  boasts  those  rights  to  scan, 
iC  And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man.” 

WELCHMEN. 

Moft  of  the  Welch  refidents  in  Lon- 
don have  imperceptibly  adopted  the  man- 
ners of  their  Englifh  neighbours,  yet 
their  charaCteriftic  lincerity  is  ftill  per- 
ceptible to  the  reflecting  obferver. 

Honeft  in  their  dealings,  proud  of 
their  anceftry,  and  inflated  with  an  ima- 
ginary fuperiority  which  they  feel  as  an- 
cient Britons,  they  are  too  apt  to  have  a 
contemptuous  opinion  of  the  reft  of 
mankind ; but  they  are  generally  diftin- 
guilhed  by  that  Ample  dignity  of  conduct 
which  is  ever  the  companion  of  inte- 
grity. 

SCOTCHMEN. 

The  principal  motive  of  a North  Bri- 
ton’s vifit  to  London  is  a deflre  to  profit 
by  his  learning  and  genius.  Frugal, 
temperate,  and  religious,  his  natural  fa- 
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gacity  is  preferved  amid  the  enei voting 
allurements  of  the  town  ; hence  he  pur- 
fues  his  avocations  with  fteadinefs,  and 
appropriates  the  fruits  ol  his  induiliy 
with  the  ftri&eft  economy.  His  fucceis 
is  facilitated  by  that  national  partiality  for 
which  Scotchmen  are  remarkable. 

With  refpedt  to  their  merit  as  authors. 
Scotchmen  have  often  diftinguiihed  them- 
felves  as  hiffcorians,  critics,  moraliffcs, 
divines,  and  phyficians. 

The  natives  of  Scotland  now  refident 
in  this  metropolis  may  be  divided  into 
four  clafTes  : — nobility  and  gentry  ; mer- 
chants and  tradefmen  ; literary  adventu- 
rers ; and  labourers  : all  of  whom  we 
fhall  deferibe  indiferiminately  under  the 
general  heads. 

The  Scotch  nation  has  for  many  ages 
been  remarkable  for  a fteady  adheience  to 
Chriftianity.  Their  writers  have  indeed 
rather  reprefented  truth  with  the  lolemn 
air  of  a rcclufe,  than  the  more  animated 

demeanour 
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demeanour  of  a fmiling  grace,  but  the 
people  have,  neverthelefs,  proved  their 
attachment  to  her  dictates  even  to  mar- 
tyrdom ! 

IRISHMEN. 

No  people  of  any  nation  now  refident 
in  London  prefent  fuch  a curious  diverfity 
of  character  as  the  Irifh. 

We  fhall  firft  clafiify  and  delineate 
thofe  Irifhmen  moft  remarkable  for  their 
foibles,  and  conclude  with  the  moft  efti- 
mable. 

Among  the  other  qualifications  of  young 
Iriihmen  who  migrate  .to  this  city  their 
eloquence  is  the  moft  remarkable.  F rom 
their  conftitutional  vivacity  they  are  gene- 
rally poflfefled  of  fuch  a fuperabundance 
of  animal  fpirits,  that  their  loquacity  is 
aftonilhing.  In  almoft  every  tavern  or 
coffee-houfe  you  may  meet  with  one  or 
more  of  thefe  orators,  whofe  wit  and  flu- 
ency are  exerted  for  the  amufement  of  the 
company, 

B What- 
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Whatever  be  the  topic-—  philofophy, 
politics,  or  the  news  of  the  day— the 
Irifh  orator  fpeaks  with  impreflive  ener- 
gy ; and  this  communicative  difpofition 
is,  doubtlefs,  fometimes  pleafing  and 
fometimes  tirefome  to  his  auditory. 

Our  mod  fenflble  poet  obferves,  that 

tt  Words  are  like  leaves,  and  where  they  most  abound 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found.” 

This  is  applicable  to  the  Irifh  ora- 
tor, but  the  true  caufe  of  his  volubi- 
lity is  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  ima- 
gination. This  is  alio  the  reafon  why 
lively  Irifhmen  fo  often  commit  blunders, 
as  they  generally  fpeak  without  much 
reflection  or  arrangement  of  ideas. 
Were  we  to  account  phyflcally  for  this 
flux  of  founds,  it  might  be  aflerted  that 
it  is  neceflary  both  for  the  health  of  the 
individual  and  the  peace  of  fociety  that 
a volatile  Infhman  fhould  be  privi- 
leged to  talk  as  much  as  he  thinks  pro- 
per.— whether  fenfe,  nonfenfe,  or  as  is 

too 
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too  often  the  cafe,  an  intermixture  of 
both.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  thofe 
vivid  animal  lpirits,  which  when  volati- 
lifed  fly  off  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
would  by  taking  another  courfe,  agi- 
tate the  limbs,  anddifcharge  themfelves 
in  kicks  and  cuffs  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  community  ? This  hypo- 
thefis  deferves  the  attention  of  the  ia- 
culty ; and  if  duly  inveftigated  by  a 
Scotch  or  German  medical  writer, 
mic.ht  form  a valuable  treat  he  of  four 
or  five  hundred  pages  quarto  ! 

The  foible  of  the  Irifh  nobility  and 
gentry  rehdent  in  London  is  a paffion  for 
luxurious  pleafures  ; and  the  virtues 
which  they  poffefs  in  an  eminent  degree 
are  candour  and  generofity.  Thefe  ami- 
able traits  of  mind  are  indeed  confpicuous 
among  every  clafs  of  the  Irifh  nation 
even  their  enemies  confefs  the  truth  of 
the  affertion.  But  undoubtedly  their  can- 
dour too  often  degenerates  into  infolence, 
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and  their  generofity  becomes  profulion. 
Could  they  purfue  the  golden  mean  equal- 
ly remote  from  extremes,  they  poffefs 
thofe  focial  qualities  of  the  heart  which 
conduce,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
happinefs  of  fociety. 

GENERAL  COMPARISON  OF  THE  E N G 
LISH,  SCOTCH,  AND  IRISH  NOW  RE- 
SI  DENT  IN  LONDON. 

“ Though  black  and  white,  blend,  soften,  and  unite 
A thousand  wuys  ; are  there  no  black  and  white?” 

Pope. 

It  is  amufing  to  develope  the  diftin- 
guifhing  traits  of  the  natives  of  thefe 
three  kingdoms,  now  united  in  one 
mighty  empire. 

The  love  of  the  Englishman,  though 
often  intenfe,  is  commonly  influenced  by 
fome  fecondary  confideration  ; fuch  as 
riches,  convenience,  or  the  benefit  of  a 
refpeCtable  connection.  The  North  Bri- 
ton loves  a Lonnie  laffie  dearly,  and  his 
affeCtion  is  not  diminifhed  by  wealth  : 
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whilft  the  Hibernian,  though  often  re- 
proached as  a fortune-hunter,  generally 
loves  his  mid  refs  for  her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments. 

Th tfriendjltip  of  the  Englishman  is 
cordial  and  continent ; the  Scotchman  is 
alfo  a fincere  friend  : but  the  friendlhip  of 
the  Irishman,  though  more  fervid,  is  like 
the  blaze  of  a taper,  too  often  liable  to 
be  extinguilhed  by  the  firSfc  guft  of  his 
anger. 

In  religion , the  Englifhman  is  as  fyfte- 
matic  as  in  the  regulation  of  his  bulinefs  ; 
the  Scotchman  is  Still  more  Strict  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  faith  ; and  the 
Irilhman,  who  loves  God  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  well  as  either,  is  but  too  Seldom 
Solicitous  to  appear  religious.  , 

In  literature , as  in  commerce,  the 
Englishman  has  a large  capital,  which 
he  improves  to  the  greateft  advantage. 
The  Scotchman,  who  derives  part  of 
his  intellectual  wealth  from  others  as  it 
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were  by  inheritance,  applies  the  rich  he 
queft  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  il- 
luftrious  ancients,  to  his  own  ufe  with 
propriety;  but  he  rather  lives  on  the  in- 
tereil  than  increafes  the  flock.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Irifhman  inherits  but  lit- 
tle fiom  the  ancients.  His  literary 
wealth  confifls  in  the  rich,  but  unie- 
fined  ore  of  his  own  genius,  with  which 
he  adventures  to  almoft  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  is  often  unfuccefsful,  though 
fometimes  his  bullion  is  coined  into  cur- 
rent money. 

For  folid  learning,  found  philofophy, 
and  the  happiefl  flights  of  the  epic  and 
the  dramatic  mufe,  the  Englifh  are 
fuperior  to  any  other  nation.  The 
Scotch  literati,  with  lefs  claim  to  ori- 
ginality, fuccefsfully  purfue  the  ufeful 
ftudy  of  divinity,  hiftory,  and  criticifm  ; 
while  the  Irifh,  without  either  the  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  former,  or 
the  difcriminating  fagacity  of  the  latter, 
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excel  in  genuine  wit,  ironical  humour, 
and  that  pathos  of  fenfibility  which 
melts  the  heart.  In  fupport  of  this  af-. 
fertion,  England  has  produced  a New- 
ton, a Milton,  and  a Shakelpeare  ; Scot- 
land can  boafl  of  a Blair,  a Robertfon, 
and  a Beattie  ; and  Ireland,  as  a proof  of 
the  juftice  of  her  pretenfions,  can  bring 
forward  a Swift,  a Goldfaiith,  and  a 
Sterne. 

With  refpe<5t  to  pride , the  English- 
man glories  in  the  fuperiority  of  his 
country  in  wealth,  trade,  and  civilifation  j 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  merchants  from  all  nations  in 
London.  The  ambition  of  the  North  Bri- 
ton is  chenfhed  by  his  learning  and  the 
antiquity  of  his  family  ; and  the  pride  of 
the  Irifhman  is  generally  confined  to  his 
own  endowments,  the  beauty  of  his 
miftrefs  or  wife,  or  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  friend. 

Both  the  Scotch  and  Irifh  refidents 
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in  London  feem  pretty  unanimous  in 
their  preference  of  the  productions  of 
their  refpeftive  countries  to  thofe  of 
England.  From  their  eulogiums  it 
fhould  appear,  that  the  oatcakes  of  the 
former  were,  like  the  heavenly  manna, 
delicious  to  every  palate  ; and  the  pota- 
toes of  the  latter,  at  leafl  equal  in  fla- 
vour to  pine-apples  ! 

GERMANS. 

One  great  error  feems  to  influence 
the  Germans  refident  in  this  capital  : 
— a propenfity  to  cavil  at  our  man- 
ners, cufloms,  and  laws,  which,  doubt- 
lels,  are  much  fuperior  to  their  own. — 
They  declaim  againft  Locke,  and  pre- 
fer the  inconcluflve  reafonings  of  protel- 
for  Kant  to  the  aggregate  wifdom  of  all 
our  ethical  writers.  Indeed,  though  the 
well-bred  Germans  are  remarkable  for  a 
pleafing  franknefs,  which  forms  a medium 
between  the  diflant  manners  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  the  intrufive  flippancy  of  the 
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French;  yet  their  minds  are  too  generally 
tinctured  with  a puerile  arrogance,  claim- 
ing a pre-eminence  in  fcience,  which  ex- 
ifts  only  in  their  own  imagination. 

Quack  doctors  compote  a clafs  of  Ger- 
mans, who  migrate  hither  for  a live- 
lihood. The  mod;  notorious  of  thofe  are 
Dr.  Brodum,  and  Surgeon  Bree,  or 
more  properly  Bray  ! The  benevolence 
of  thefe  excellent  men  cannot  fail  to  re- 
ceive its  due  reward  among  a people  who 
know  fo  well  how  to  appreciate  merit ; 
efpecially  when  it  is  conlidered  that  their 
infallible  noftrums,  when  adminidered, 
feldom  fail  to  place  the  patient  beyond  the 
power  of  d'feafe. 

FRENCHMEN7. 

The  precept  of  the  Grecian  philofo- 
pber,  * reverence  thyfelfd  teems  in  one  fenfe 
to  be  the  favourite  maxim  of  the  French. 
This  amiable  felf-love,  which  they  in- 
dulge to  fuch  excefs,  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Goldfmith  : “ Every  thing  that  be- 
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longs  to  them  and  their  nation  is  great , 
magnificent,  beyond  expreflion ; quite 
romantic  ! Every  garden  is  a paradife  ; 
every  hovel  is  a palace  ; and  every  wo- 
man an  angel.  They  tout  their  eyes 
dole,  throw  their  mouths  wide  open, 
and  cry  out  in  rapture,  Sacre  ! what 
beauty  ! O del ! what  tafte  ! Mort  de 
ma  vie  ! what  grandeur  ! was  ever  any 
people  like  ourfelves  ? we  are  the  nation 
of  men,  and  ail  the  reft  no  better  than 
two-legged  barbarians.”— This  whimii- 
cal  account  will  be  found  a faithful  poi- 
trait  of  French  vanity,  which  is  ftill  far- 
ther increafed  by  our  childilh  imitation 
of  their  follies  and  falliions.  Our  propen- 
fity  to  adopt  foreign  atnufements  and 
fentiments  is  a moft  odious  negled  of 
our  own  original  genius.  But  while  we 
rejeft  the  French  pfeudo-philofophy,  let 
us  do  jullice  to  the  unqueftionable  merit 
of  French  genius.  The  names  of  Mar- 
montel,  De  Lille,  La  Harpe,  Madame 
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De  Genlis,  Mercier,  and  feveral  other 
diftinguillied  contemporaries,  will  fur- 
vive  the  little  prejudices  of  this  age; 
and  now  that  the  blifsful  reign  of  peace 
is  re-eftabliflied,  we  may  derive  much 
ufeful  knowledge  from  the  acute  re- 
fearches  of  our  great  rivals  in  arts  and 
arms. 

SPANIARDS,  DUTCHMEN,  JEWS. 

With  refpeit  to  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch  who  have  fettled  in  London, 
their  number  is  too  inconfiderable  to 
require  a particular  defcription.  The 
Spanifh  merchants  retain  their  character- 
istic honour  in  all  their  commercial 
tranfaCtions;  and  the  Dutch  are  as  inde- 
fatigable in  purfuit  of  wealth  here  as  in 
Amfterdam. 

A very  diftindt  clafs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  confifls  of  Jews.  It  is  com- 
puted that  they  amount  to  twenty  thou- 
fand  j and  though  a few  of  them  are  re- 
fpeCtable  characters,  the  jnajority  are 
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notorious  (harpers.  Their  adherence  to 
the  Mofaic  law  prevents  them  from  mix- 
ing with  the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
hence  they  abfolutely  fubfifl  on  the 
induftry  of  others,  and  become  public 
nuifances.  The  Jewifli  dealers  in  wear- 
ing  apparel,  gold,  and  filver,  purchafe 
thefe  articles  at  an  undervalue  without 
fcruple ; hence  they  are  the  principal  re- 
ceivers of  ftolen  goods,  while  the  itine- 
rant Jew-boys  circulate  bafe  money  in 
every  direction. 
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NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY. 

From  their  freedom  of  intercourfe,  con- 
tiguity of  refidence,  and  frequent  inter- 
marriages, our  nobility  and  gentry  may  be 
confidered  as  one  great  body.  .The  con- 
ftitution  has,  indeed,  diftinguifhed  them 
into  feparate  dalles,  by  conferring  on  the 
former  the  honour  of  being  legiflators  by 
hereditary  fucceflion,  while  the  latter  are 
appointed  by  election.  But,  in  a moral 
light,  their  virtues  and  vices,  manners  and 
arnufements,  are  the  fame,  with  a few 
flight  lhades  of  difference. 

When  our  country  gentlemen  firft  vifit 
London,  they  undergo  a complete  meta- 
morphofis.  The  tranfition  from  the  cool 
breezes  that  ventilate  their  rural  retreat  to 
the  warm  atmofphere  of  the  metropolis, 
affefls  thofe  ruflics  with  a malady  which 
may  be  termed  a brain  fever ; under  its  in- 
fluence they  become  delirious,  and  madly 
rulh  into  the  vortex  of  fafhionable  diliipa- 
tion.  The  facility  with  which  the  /quire 
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adopts  the  modifh  dreis,  phrafeology,  ef- 
feminacy, and  vices  of  the  town-bred  rake, 
is  almoft  incredible.  On  his  arrival,  the 
novelty  of  the  fcene,  and  the  vaft  extent, 
population,  and  magnificence  of  the  city, 
fill  him  with  afto  nidi  men  t.  Afhamed  of 
his  vulgarity  of  manners  and  dialed!,  he  is 
filent  and  referved,  till  an  introduction  to 
a few  polite  men  of  the  world  teaches  him  to 
overcome  his  uncouth  bafhfulneis.  Once 
initiated  in  modifh  follies,  he  boldly  di- 
vefts  himfelf  of  decency;  frequents  taverns 
and  ftews ; flares  at  pafiing  females  in  the 
flreets;  and,  in  confequence  of  his  vigor- 
ous conftitution,  becomes  a more  vocifei- 
ous  and  outrageous  blood  than  the  feeble 
cit,  who  had  been  praCtiiing  from  his  in- 
fancy. 

Boldly  independent  in  principle,  he 
proves,  by  his  aCtions,  that  pleafure  is  his 
idol,  and  the  fhafts  of  his  ridicule,  forged 
by  obfcemty  on  the  anvil  of  dulncfs,  are 
directed  againft  that  religion  which  his 
anceftors  held  in  due  veneration. 
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It  mult  be  confeffed,  that  the  fine  arts 
owe  their  prefent  perfeftion  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  our  nobility  and  gentry ; and 
the  theatres  may  be  faid  to  exift  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  annual  vifits  of  the  gay  and 
the  opulent  to  London.  Befides,  what  a 
number  of  perfumers,  hair-dreflers,  and 
other  creatures  of  fafhion,  would  be  defti- 
tute  if  deprived  of  the  patronage  of  the 
great  ? Nay,  do  not  the  taverns,  gaming- 
houfes,  and  bagnios,  owe  their  chief  fup- 
port  to  the  profufion  of  young  men  of 
fafhion  ? 

One  charadteriflic  which  denotes  the  ac- 
complished modern  fine  gentleman  is,  his 
fkill  in  the  arts  of  iedudtion.  To  allure  a 
thoughtlefs  girl  by  prefents  and  profefiions 
of  love,  and  afterwards  relinquifh  her  to 
infamy,  is  fuch  a heroic  achievement,  that 
the  man  of  gallantry  is  prouder  of  his  con- 
queft  over  the  credulity  of  a maiden,  4 and 
the  rich  plunder  oj  a taken  hcai  tf  than  a 
hero  would  be  oi  the  wreath  of  viclory. 
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The  moral! ft  may  cenfure  the  conduct  or 
the  feducer  as  infamous,  not  conlidering 
that  fafhion  can  make  vice  appear  amiable. 

There  are  indeed  many  illuftrious  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  depravity  among 
the  higher  claftes ; and  if  our  nobility 
and  gentry  would  ferioufly  refled:  on 
’their  influence  in  fociety,  they  would  dif- 
cover,  that  an  imitation  of  their  follies  and 
"Vices  has  prevaded  every  fubordinate  clals 
of  the  community.  Divines  may  preach* 
and  moralifts  write,  in  vain,  if  the  affluent 
pradife  and  encourage  vice.  But  the  dii- 
folute  exclaim,  44  Can  the  example  of  a 
few  individuals  reclaim  the  world! — muft 
we  forego  our  pleafures  to  promote  public 
happinefs  ? Let  the  parfons  inculcate  mo- 
rality, they  are  paid  for  it:  but  we  will 
live,  while  we  live!”  Such  are  the  lug- 
geftions  of  felfifh  diffipation.  But  were 
perfons  of  diftin&ion  to  return  to  the  lu- 
minous orbit  of  virtue,  whence,  like  wan- 
dering fiars , they  are  making  continual 
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aberrations — were  they  to  fhine  like  a be- 
nign conftellation,  they  would  at  once 
beautify  and  harmonife  fociety. 

But  now,  alas ! — 

“ To  the  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song, 

They  charm  down  care  and  frolic  it  alon"  : 

M ith  mad  rapidity  and  unconcern, 

Down  to  the  gulph  from  whence  is  no  return.’* 
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MERCHANTS. 

ITcav’n  speed  the  canvass  gallantly  unfurl  d. 

To  furnish  and  accommodate  a world  ! 

To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 

And  knit  th’  unsocial  climates  into  one.  CowPr.R. 

This  numerous  and  refpeCtable  clafs  of 
the  community  forms  the  mod:  wealthy 
and  refpeCtable  commercial  body  in  the 
world  : indeed  the  merchants  of  London 
have  ever  been  celebrated  for  their  in- 
tegrity. 

They  have  long  been  juftly  confidered 
as  effential  to  our  political  exiftence.  To 
their  enterprife  we  are  indebted  for  the  de- 
licacies of  every  clime;  confequently  they 
are  i n ft ru mental  to  the  comfort  of  fociety, 
though  they  have  contributed  to  the  effe- 
minacy of  the  age,  by  the  importation  of 
exotic  luxuries. 

As  public  characters,  the  punctuality 
and  credit  of  our  merchants  have  long 
been  eftablifhed ; and  when  any  national 
exigence  requires  a contribution,  the  gene- 
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rofity  of  the  mercantile  body  excels  even 
that  of  the  nobility. 

In  private  life  they  generally  are  amiable 
characters.  But,  however  eftimable  when 
detached  from  buiinefs,  they  feem  to  con- 
lider  many  evils  connected  with  commerce 
as  neceffary  confequences,  and  therefore  ve- 
nial. When  Commerce,  that  emprefs  of 
luxury  and  diflipation,  pours  her  treafures 
into  a city;  the  people  become  felfilh; 
and  while  Trade  liberally  rewards  her  vo- 
taries, die  laughs  at  the  fcruples  of  con- 
fcience.  What  was  once  ftigmatifed  with 
the  name  of  extortion,  is  now  foftened  in- 
to J peculation . Speculation  is  a fonorous 
word,  applied  with  great  fuccefs  both  in 
trade  and  philofophy  ; but  its  true  mean- 
ing in  plain  Englifli  is  imposition.  The 
fpeculating  merchant  looks  forward,  and 
perceives  that  there  will  probably  be  a 
fcarcity  of  an  article  of  commerce  : he 
haftens  to  purchafe  : the  event  justifies  his 
expectation,  and  he  fells  his  merchandife 
for  perhaps  double  the  price  it  cofl. 
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But  this  is  a very  moderate  monopoly. 
Let  us  for  a moment  turn  our  eyes  Eaft- 
ward,  and  we  fhall  behold  an  inoffenfive 
people  deprived  of  their  pofteffions  by  men 
whom  they  never  injured,  and  who  live  in 
affluence  and  luxury  on  the  fpoils  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherlefs.  What  fays  Com- 
merce ? — they  are  all  honourable  men. 

Are  her  operations  in  the  Weft  more 
benign  ? — Ah,  no  ! There  myriads  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  who  have  been  purchafed 
at  the  “ man  degrading  mart ,”  are  compel- 
led to  earn  the  bitter  bread  of  llavery  ! — 
Every  feeling  of  agonifed  humanity  is  vio- 
lated by  the  capricious  cruelty  and  avarice 
of  their  mercilefs  oppreftors;  and  the  foil 
which  is  productive  of  various  luxuries, 
is  befprinkled  with  human  fvveat  and 
blood  ! Yet,  this  is  juftifiable  in  the  eyes 
of  commerce. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife  in  this  vaft  city 
is  aftonifhing.  CornfaCtors  monopolife  our 
grain ; and  even  dairy-men  prevent  the 
wafte  of  milk  and  butter  by  enhancing  the 
price  of  thefe  neceftaries  ! 
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Many  flight  deviations  from  rectitude 
are  overlooked  in  civilifed  fociety.  Per- 
haps the  moft  pernicious  evil  which  ac- 
companies wealth  is,  the  idea  that  every 
thing  is  purchafeable ; that  the  integrity 
and  talents  of  men,  and  the  chaftity  of  wo- 
men, may  be  facrificed  on  the  altars  of 
Mammon;  nay,  that  love  and  even  friend- 
ihip  are  venal.  This  affertion,  though  plau- 
fible,  and  in  too  many  inftances  applicable, 
is  not  true ; and  it  were  much  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that 
its  fallacy  fhould  be  expofed  by  every  lover 
of  focial  happinefs. 

Thofe  moralifts  who  contend  that  man- 
kind are  happier  in  a flate  of  agricultural 
and  paftoral  fimplicity  than  in  communi- 
ties where  commerce  prevails,  feem  to  have 
forgotten  that  “ Jlrengtb  of  mind  is  exercife, 
not  ref  f and  that  we  enjoy  a thoufand 
conveniences  and  elegances  unknown  to 
the  untutored  agricultures  of  Otaheite,  or 
even  the  weftern  illes  of  Scotland. 

The  merchant,  indeed,  whofe  whole  life 
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is  fpent  in  the  buftle  of  trade,  has  but 
little  time  for  reflection;  and,  however  cen- 
furable  his  traffic  may  appear,  perhaps  his 
bufinefs  came  into  his  hands  by  hereditary 
facceffion,  and  confequently  habit  has  re- 
conciled him  even  to  the  have-trade.  But, 
had  he  time  to  moralife,  his  confcious 
heart  would  tell  him,  that  to  communi- 
cate happinefs  to  the  bofom  of  opprelled 
humanity,  would  be  of  more  value  than 
the  freight  of  his  homeward  bound  fhips ; 
he  would  awake  from  his  golden  dreams  of 
imaginary  felicity,  and  bur  it  thofe  chains 
fo  long  rivetted  on  the  limbs  of  men  by 

hard-hearted  Avarice. 

Still,  however,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
cavils  of  mankind  againft  the  bufinefs  of 
the  merchant  originate  rather  in  envy  at 
his  profperity,  than  from  a deure  to  pro- 
mote virtue.  When  the  w lfdom  of  our 
Legillature  fhall  aboliih  the  traffic  to  Afri- 
ca for  haves,  and  when  monopoly  (hall  be 
prevented  by  reitnCtive  lavs,  the  mer- 
chants of  this  city  will  then  manifeft  their 

fuperiority 
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fuperiority  over  thofe  of  every  other  nation, 
and  contribute  very  eflentially  to  the  ge- 
neral happinefs  of  the  community. 

The  merchants  and  tradefmen  of  London 
are  the  mod;  opulent  and  refpedable  in  the 
world.  Many  of  them,  who  have  recei- 
ved a liberal  education,  and  travelled  to 
form  commercial  connections,  are  intelli- 
gent and  enterprihng  -y  but  the  majority 
are  rather  confined  in  their  ideas,  and  con- 
fider  the  art  of  accumulating  wealth  as  the 
greateft  human  excellence. 

In  confequencc  of  their  frequent  inter- 
marriages with  the  nobility,  the  merchants 
of  London  are  not  only  more  refined,  but 
more  luxurious  than  their  anceftors.  Many 
of  them  are  poffelfed  of  elegant  villas  in 
the  circumjacent  counties,  to  which  they 
occafionally  retire  from  the  buftle  of  bufi- 
nefs;  but  the  love  of  rural  fcenes,  which 
is  fo  natural  to  man,  feldom  predominates 
in  the  mind  of  the  merchant,  till  he  has 
realifed  an  immenfe  fortune.  Indeed,  the 
love  of  gain  has  become  fo  habitual  to  fe- 

veral 
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veral  citizens,  that  they  purfue  that  fpecies 
of  gambling  called  flock-jobbing,  long  af- 
ter they  have  refigned  the  more  arduous 
toils  of  commerce.  The  darling  purfuit 
of  the  merchant  is  wealth,  and  he  cheer- 
fully devotes  the  whole  energies  of  his 
mind  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

The  amufements  of  opulent  citizens  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  great,  whole  fafhions 
and  follies  the  city  dames  and  belles  are 
emulous  to  imitate.  They  tread  in  the 
path  defined  by  the  arbitreffes  of  the  mode; 
and  their  expenfive  and  crowded  routs 
prove  their  flrong  propen fi ty  to  pleafur- 
able  extravagance. 

Another  trait  of  their  increafing  paffion 
for  difhpation,  is  the  eagernefs  with  which 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  merchants 
annually  vifit  the  watering-places.  There, 
freed  from  the  reflraints  of  domeflic  pro- 
priety, they  boldly  launch  into  the  flream 
of  high  life ; where,  fleered  by  Paffion, 
they  are  often  fliipwrecked  on  the  fhoals 
of  levity,  or  ingulphed  by  the  quickfands 

of  vice. 
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The  principal  foible  of  the  more  re- 
fpedtable  ()rder  of  citizens  is  felf-import- 
ance,  alfumed  from  a confcioufnefs  of  the 
pofleflion  of  riches.  Their  mod;  fhining 
qualities  are  probity  and  benevolence. 

A great  proportion  of  theopulent  tradef- 
men  of  London,  not  having  country  feats, 
and  their  amufements  being  limited  by 
the  locality  of  their  fphere  of  a&ion,  they 
naturally  turn  their  attention  to  the  en- 
joyment of  domeftic  comfort.  In  this  re- 
fpedt  they  are  undoubtedly  happier  than 
any  other  mercantile  people  upon  the 
globe.  Indeed,  the  elegance  and  conve- 
nience of  their  houfes  and  furniture,  the 
excellence  of  their  food,  and  their  clean - 
linefs  of  perfon  and  drefs,  are  unparal- 
leled. 
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FASHIONABLE  MANNERS. 

Increase  of  pow’r  begets  increase  of  wealth  ; 
Wealth,  luxury  ; and  luxury,  excess  : 

That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 

Cowper . 

Plato,  fpeaking  of  immorality,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  moral  intemperature  of 
cities  and  the  corruption  of  manners,  ori- 
ginate in  the  bad  example  of  others  to 
youth  j and  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  great,  as  th^v 
arc  termed,  we  mud:  be  convinced  that 
the  public  mind  will  ever  be  ffrongly 
biaffed  by  their  condud. 

The  diflipation  which  not  only  pre- 
vails in  the  fafhionable  world,  but  has 
fpread  through  all  ranks,  is  the  cie.iture 
of  female  extravagance  : yes,  many  of  our 
ladies  of  rank  are  at  once  the  arbitreffes 
cf  fafhion,  and  the  difleminators  of  folly, 
profufion,  and  licentioufnefs ! 
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An  emulation  to  outvie  each  other 
infpires  the  great  and  the  gay.  Private 
theatres  refound  with  the  affecting  fon- 
nets  of  wanton  love.  By  an  imitation  of 
the  unblufhing  matrons  of  fathion,  the 
blooming  virgin  foon  affumes  a fufficient 
degree  of  confidence  to  participate  their 
orgies  : it  is  fo  vulgar  to  be  referved,  or 
to  have  the  fmalleft  refpedt  for  modefty 
or  religion  ! And  O how  charming  and 
fpirited  to  whirl  through  the  convolu- 
tions of  a reel,  as  recommended  by  an 
arbitrefs  of  vanity  ! — how  noble  to  excel 
in  equeftrian  exercifes  like  Lady  L***, 
our  modern  Diana! — and  how  decorous 
and  character i flic  of  maiden  referve  to 
make  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pleafure  re- 
found  with  the  ear  piercing  mufic  of  the 
cymbal,  fo  often  pradtifed  and  recom- 
mended by  the  moded:  Mrs. 

A polite  writer  obferves,  that  c*  the  ut- 
moft  of  a woman’s  character  is  contained 
in  domeflic  life;  flue  is  blameable  or 
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praife-worthy  according  as  her  carriage 
affe&s  the  houfe  of  her  father  or  her 
hufband.  All  {he  has  to  do  in  this  world 
is  contained  within  the  duties  of  a daugh- 
ter, a filter,  a wife,  and  a mother  ; — all 
thefe  may  be  performed,  though  a lady 
fhould  not  be  the  very  fir  ft  woman  at  an 
opera  or  an  aflembly.”  Thefe  precepts, 
however  juft,  are  inimical  to  the  purfuits 
and  fentiments  of  our  modern  females. 


The  woman  of  fafhion  thinks  it  moie 
fpirited  to  overleap  the  boundaries  of  mo- 


*Ua  va- 
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jality;  fine  boldly  participates  i 
ried  amufements  of  the  gaming-table,  the 
mafquerade,  and  all  the  gratifications  of 
fenfe.  What  fignifies  the  lofs  of  charac- 


ter, health,  and  beauty  ?— “ Fame , wealth , 
and  honour , what  are  you  to  p/eaj'ui  e ! 
Nobly  independent  in  principle,  with^ 
paffions  Simulated  by  luxury,  the  illuftri- 
ous  fair-one  emulates  the  voluptuoufnefs 
of  the  moft  luxurious  dames  of  anti- 


quity. 


It 
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It  mod  be  very  mortifying,  however, 
for  perfons  of  quality  to  lee  themfelves 
outdone  by  the  apes  of  fociety.  For  in- 
ftance,  a certain  lady,  long  celebrated  for 
her  introduction  of  reels  into  the  circle 
of  fufhion,  and  who  has  fuccefsfully  en- 
deavoured to  render  the  head  of  young 
ladies  giddy,  finds  that,  after  all  her  laud- 
able exertions,  (lie  is  excelled  in  ag.lity 
and  grace  by  an  opera  dancer  ! — “ 111 
weaved  ambition,  how  much  art±  thou 
fhrunk  !”  It  mull;  be  pitiable  to  refleCf, 
that  this  defire  of  the  great,  to  excel  in 
fiivolous  accompliihments,  has  been  but 
too  often  unfuccefsful.  That  policed 
and  humane  Roman  emperor,  Nero,  en- 
tered into  a competition  with  buffoons 
and  fiddlers  j but  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
iinquifh  the  purfuit,  from  a conFiouf- 
nefs  of  his  inferiority  of  talents:  and  pro- 
bably our  young  ladies,  who  now  prac- 
tife  wanton  dances  and  leffons  on  tam- 
bourines and  cymbals,  will  eventually 
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leave  the  cultivation  of  thofe  polite  arts 

* 

to  aCtrefles. 

But  while  private  theatres  and  fetes 
are  functioned  by  the  prefence  of  the  moll 
dignified  characters,  it  is  vain  to  hope  for 
a reformation  of  fashionable  manners. 
This  abfurd  indulgence  of  vanity  feems 
to  authonfe  and  enforce  the  necefiity  of 
young  ladies  be  ng  educated  like  aCtref- 
fes  •,  nay,  at  :he  jete  of  a pirfon  of  quali- 
ty, a number  of  our  young  nobility  of 
both  fexes  actually  performed  a larce  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  company  ! We 
are  told  by  an  eyc-witnefs,  that  “ This 
fairy  group  rivalled  the  Opera-houfe  and 
Drury-lane  in  coiredtne.s  and  Spirit. 
Lady  C*****  was  wonderfully  happy 
in  her  character  as  a clown  ! Hilligfberg 
had  inftruCted  her  to  turn  in  her  toes,  and 
adopt  awkward  geftures,  in  which  fhe 
was  fo  fueccfsful,  that  a ftranger  could 
fcarce  have  believed  her  to  be  fo  grace - 
ful  and  accompliihed  as  She  really  is 

in 
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in  her  own  character.  Mifs 
aftonilhed  every  one  by  her  accurate  per- 
formance of  the  old  man  **  We  heie  fee 
an  amiable  young  creature  diverted  of 
that  modefty  which  nature  intended  to 
be  both  her  ornament  and  defence,  dif- 
guifed  in  the  drefs  of  the  other  fex  ! and 
even  her  very  manners  and  actions  af- 
fumed ; and  the  farther  (he  departed 
from  her  natural  delicacy  by  the  fuccefs- 
ful  imitation  of  vulgarity,  the  more 
loud  and  reiterated  were  the  plaudits 
of  thofe  voluptuaries  who  difgraced 
both  the  dignity  of  her  fex  and  their 
rank  by  their  fancti-on  of  fuch  abfurdity. 
The  other  young  lady  who  perfonated 
the  old  man  with  fo  much  clevernefs, 
muft  have  been  improved  in  her  ideas  of 
decorum  and  refpect  due  to  the  aged. 
Venerable  old  age  was  once  held  facred 
among  us,  but  it  feems  to  be  the  wiih, 
nay,  the  ambition,  of  the  polite  world  to 
invert  the  OFder  of  things  j to  affix  ridi- 
cule 
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culc  to  the  moft  meritorious  charaders ; 
and  laugh  with  pleafurable  glee  at  pio- 
priety  and  virtue. 

Among  other  proofs  of  fel {^impor- 
tance, the  confident  ai  with  which  high 
bred  ladies  contemplate  the  other  fex  in 
their  morning  rambles,  is  a fufiicient  in- 
dication of  their  modefty.  This  appar- 
ent iuperioritv  of  demeanour  may  be  the 
companion  of  pu.ity  of  heait,  but  few 
men  would  wilh  to  fee  their  wives  and 
daughteisfaui.tering  indie  public  walks, 
half  areflld,  and  g zing  at  every  n an  that 
pafl'ed.  The  obferv.  nl  eye  can  eaiily  dif- 
cei  n affe&ation  in  their  deportment,  and 
the  tludicd  adjuftment  of  their  light 
flowing  robes.  Thefe  capricious  fair 
ones  aie  fo  vain,  that  their  eyes  claim 
the  homage  of  every  man  they  meet,  and 
they  feem  diflatisfied  if  we  pafs  them 
without  gratifying  their  fclf-love  by  ap- 
parent  admiration. 

Many  of  our  gr^y- haired  matrons  are 

decorated 
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decorated  with  fuch  a profufion  of  orna- 
ments, that  they  attract  the  eye  ; as  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  in  autumn  exhibit  a 
more  gaudy  variety  of  tints  than  even 
the  frefh  beauties  of  Spring. 

But  it  is  at  the  theatres  that  the  mo- 
difh  fair  dilplay  their  charms  to  moft  ad- 
vantage ; there  they  imbibe  refined  fen-* 
timents,  and  fympathife  with  fuch  vir- 
tuous characters  as  the  adultereffes  and 
bluftering  heroes  of  Kotzebue,  to  the 
melioration  of  their  morals  ! Indeed,  the 
principal  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
modern  dramas  is  that  foothing  relaxa- 
tion they  afford  to  the  mind.  When 
the  fine  lady  returns  home  fatigued  after 
a fucceflion  of  important  morning  vifits 
and  the  exhauftion  of  her  vivid  fpirits,  in 
the  ufeful  employment  of  tumbling  over 
a multitude  of  fiiks,  laces,  and  muflins, 
the  feledtion  of  china,  or  cheapening  of 
perfumery,  how  gratifying  muff  be  the 
amufement  of  the  theatre  ! There  the 

unwelcome 
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unwelcome  vifitor.  Reflection,  will  not 
intrude;  but,  furrounded  by  admirers, 
the  fair  idol  may  indulge  her  fancy  in  re- 
veries of  vanity.  The  concatenation  of 
her  fubllme  ideas  will  leldom  be  broken 
either  by  the  witticifms  of  her  atten- 
dant beaux,  or  the  drivellings  of  licen- 
tioufnels  and  dulnefs,  fo  often  faid  or fung 
on  the  flage. 

If  our  ladies  prefer  the  fete,  or  the  rnaf- 
querade,  gaiety  attends  their  Reps ; and 
the  power  of  gold  throws  open  every 
door  on  their  approach.  At  thefe  amufc- 
ments  they  pals  the  hours  in  a feverifli 
medium  between  pleafure  and  pain,  and 
return  home  in  fplendid  vehicles,  fatigu- 
ed and  unhappy. — Deli.ious  dreams  fill 
up  the  meafure  of  their  vanity ; and 
eve  y fnccefiive  d.iy  prefen ts  an  infipid 
round  of  limilar  gratifications.  Is  this 
frantic  mifapplication  of  health,  fortune, 
and  time,  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
fon,  or  the  feelings  of  a confcious  heart  ? 

No: 
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No : but  who  can  fummon  fortitude 
enough  to  break  the  magic  chain  of 
falhion,  or  endure  the  frantic  revilings  of 
a dnfipated  throng,  involved  in  the  la- 
byrinth of  extravagance. 

It  muft  be  mortifying  to  our  modern 
arbitrefies  of  tafte  to  refiedt,  that  they 
have  not  even  the  merit  of  originality  in 
their  amufements,  as  every  fpecies  of  ex- 
cels in  drefs  and  intrigue  have  been  for- 
merly pradtifed  by  Cleopatra,  and  other 
celebrated  nymphs  of  antiquity.  There 
remains  only  one  unexplored  path  by 
which  our  ladies  may  arrive  at  a degree  of 
refinement  which  will  furpafs  the  ele- 
gance of  former  ages.  Lifien,  ye  lovely 
diredtors  of  our  amufements — liften  to 
the  voice  of  prudence ; let  your  drefs, 
deportment,  and  converfation,  be  regu- 
lated by  the  fecret  didlates  of  your  natural 
delicacy,  and  no  longer  facrifice  your  no- 
bleft  feelings  to  tire  flavifh  foppery  of 
fafhion ; or  rather,  by  your  example,  ren- 
der 
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der  it  fafhionable  to  be  virtuous.  Recal 
your  mifguided  countrywomen  to  the 
path  of  decorum,  from  which  fo  many 
of  them  have  fo  widely  ftrayed : — now, 
alas  ! you  wander  like  benighted  travel- 
lers amid  the  quagmires  of  pleafure,  al- 
lured by  the  ignis  fatnus  of  diffipation, 
and  the  next  flep  may  overwhelm  you  in 
the  bottomlefs  pit  of  infamy  : — expend 
the  treafure  which  you  now  lavifhon  fetes 
and  other  amufements,  in  the  inftitution 
of  public  feminaries  for  the  children  of 
the  indigent,  and  afylums  for  the  protec- 
tion of  female  innocence. 

If  we  with  to  contemplate  the  infipi- 
dity  of  fafhionable  life,  let  us  vilit  the 
fquares  and  ftreets  inhabited  by  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry.  There  their  coaches  and 
lacqueys  attend  before  their  doors  every 
morning  with  all  the  oftentation  of  pride. 
Footmen  ffrut,  proud  of  the  badges  of 
their  lervitude,  like  the  bird  with  bor- 
rowed feathers.  The  clown,  who  was 

ufcfully 
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ufefully  employed  at  the  plough  or  cart 
in  the  country,  is  here  metamorphofed 
into  a beau,  and  attends  the  fteps  of  his 
lady  with  an  air  of  felf-conceit.  Perhaps 
a few  traces  of  his  former  ruftic  bafhful- 
nefs  remain,  but  he  will  foon  learn  to 
fupprefs  his  feelings,  and  glory  in  his 
progrefs  to  depravity. 

The  manfions  of  the  great  may,  in- 
deed, be  called  the  empire  of  affectation. 
Here  the  waiting-maid  imitates  the  ridi- 
culous airs  of  her  lady ; and  the  valet  af- 
fumes  the  infolent  authority  of  his  maf- 
ter  over  the  menial  gradations  of  fervility 
below  him.  Throughout  thefe  recep- 
tacles of  pride,  no  hofpitable  door  is 
opened  to  admit  the  neceffitous  ftranger, 
noaccommodations  for  the  weary  fojourn- 
er,  no  fhelter  for  the  houfelefs  wretch] 
all  is  formality  and  forbidding  grandeur, 
while  the  focial  paffions  languifh  here  in 
lethargic  torpor. 

Let  us  now  take  a curfory  view  of 

E what 
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what  is  called  a liberal  education,  fucli 
as  is  generally  bellowed  on  a youth  boin 
to  the  inheritance  of  titles  and  a large 
eftate.  From  his  earliefb  years  our  young 
nobleman’s  wants  are  adminiftered  to  with 
fervile  attention;  he  is  not  permitted  to 
learn  “ one  earthly  thing  of  ufe  for  how 

is  it  pofhble  that  my  Lord  can  ever  be 
under  the  neceflity  of  exerting  his  facul- 
ties? The  years  of  infancy  elap fed,  he  is 
committed  to  the  care  of  a tutor,  who  too 
often  fludies  his  difpofition  with  a view  to 
his  own  future  emolument,  rather  than 
the  improvement  of  his  pupil.  Hence, 
the  youth  grow7s  up  with  a mind  confufed 
bv  an  imperfedt  attainment  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  his  perfon  is  improved 
by  p radtiling  the  gymnallic  arts  ulually 
taught  in  our  public  teminaries. 

The  natural  tranfition  from  fchool  is 
to  college,  where,  by  the  magic  influence 
of  gold,  even  the  wrinkled  brow  of  phi- 
lofophy  is  fmoothed  to  complacency, 

and 
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and  learning  greets  him  with  fmiles. 
Here  the  noble  youth  lives  perfectly  at  his 
eafe  : — fome  needy  and  ingenious  young 
iludent  will  gladly  fupply  him  with 
themes  for  a few  pieces ; and  while  he  re- 
ceives the  praife  of  ingenuity  without  ex- 
ertion, he  pafles  the  pleafurable  and  in- 
glorious hours  in  dalliance  with  fome 
frail  fair-one,  or  at  the  tavern  or  gam- 
ing table. 

His  ftudies  being  finifhed  with  eafe 
and  credit  through  the  connivance  of 
fage  profeflors,  our  accomplifhed  fcholar 
fets  out  on  his  tour.  After  driving  with 
Jebu-like  career,  over  the  moll  beautiful 
countries  of  Europe,  he  returns  inflated 
with  l'elf-importance,  the  natural  eflfedts 
of  travel  milapplied. 

Our  Phaaton  now  afcends  the  chariot 
of  his  anceftors  with  a determination  to 
illumine  the  fufhionable  world.  Emu- 
lous to  excel  his  youthful  competitors 
in  extravagance,  his  drefs,  converfation, 
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and  demeanour,  are  under  the  influence 
of  affectation.  The  ladies  give  his  mind 
the  finishing  polifh  of  polite  education, 
by  initiating  him  in  all  the  modifh  follies 
of  the  day.  Thefe  fair  inflruClors  teach 
their  lively  pupil  to  deride  religion  as  the 
old  fafhioned  fuperffition  of  our  funy 
anceflors.  He  eagerly  imbibes  their 
fublime  principles,  learns  their  peculiar 
phrafes,  and,  as  a reward,  is  received  by 
the  Complacent  fmiles  of  beauty  in  every 
fafhionable  circle. 

He  now  keeps  a miflrefs,  and  becomes 
a regular  man  of  fathion  ; or,  in  other 
words,  he  lives  not  in  conformity  to  tne 
dictates  of  reafon,  but  under  the  capri- 
cious influence  of  every  change  in  dr  e/s, 
tafte , or  principles , however  egregious,  it 
ianCtioned  by  the  ladies. 

During  winter  he  riots  in  every  fpe- 
cies  of  indulgence  which  the  metropolis 
can  afford,  and  paffes  the  fummer  at 
fome  faflflonable  watering-place. 


It 
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It  may  be  aflerted  by  the  moralift,  that 
this  mode  of  life  is  at  once  abominable  in 
itfelf,  and  pernicious  to  fociety  ; and  that 
it  would  be  more  patriotic  in  men  of  for- 
tune to  rdide  on  their  eftates,  and  en- 
courage agriculture  and  manufactures 
among  their  tenantry.  But  though  build- 
ing and  peopling  towns  and  encouraging 
the  arts  were  confidered  as  god-like 
achievements  by  the  ancients,  our  .mo- 
dern nobility  in  general  are  actuated  by 
very  different  ideas.  The  turf,  the  gam- 
ing-table, and  the  brothel,  occupy  the 
attention  and  drain  the  coffers  of  thefe 
who  prefer  prefent  enjoyments,  however 
grovelling,  to  the  reverfionary  glories  of 
fame,  or  even  the  prolpeCt  of  eternal  hap- 
pinefs. 

But,  perhaps,  this  apparent  degeneracy 
of  fo  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
originates  in  nobler  motives  than  mere 
fclf-gratification.  Wifely  reflecting,  that 
if  they  circulated  their  money  among 
* E 3 their 
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their  tenants,  the  confequences  might 
be  injurious  to  agriculture,  as  farmers 
might  grow  too  rich  and  negled  their 
bufinefs,  our  patriotic  landholders  draw 
the  fuperfluous  cafh  from  the  country  to 
promote  the  profperity  of  the  metropolis. 
Thus  they  preferve  the  agricultural  bo- 
dy in  health  and  adivity,  as  the  fanity  of 
the  animal  frame  is  promoted  by  infen- 
fible  perfpiration. 

Were  perfons  of  quality  unanimous  in 
promoting  virtue  and  decency,  we  might 
foon  hope  to  fee  a favourable  change  in 
the  manners  of  the  people.  But  where 
are  thofe  magnanimous  individuals,  who 
will,  with  a noble  fortitude  and  felf-de- 
nial,  begin  the  wcrk  of  public  reforma- 
tion by  their  example  ? Where  is  that 
gigantic  mind,  that,  rifing  fuperior  to 
the  derifion  of  fafhionable  vanity,  and 
contemning  the  childifh  vagaries  of  a 
difordered  imagination,  wifely  prefers  th<? 
approbation  of  the  Deity,  and  the  “fun- 
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Jhine  t>f  the  breaji to  the  fantafcic  joys 
of  effeminacy  and  profligacy  ? Let  fuch 
truly  great  minds  fhine  on  the  world  of 
fafhion  like  light  riflng  out  of  chaos, 
and  by  their  brightnefs  expofe  the  defor- 
mity of  vice  and  the  mifery  of  diflipa- 
tion. 


DRESS. 
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DRESS. 

Her  women  insolent  and  self-caress  d, 

By  vanity’s  unwearied  finger  dress’d  ; 

Forgot  the  blush  that  virgin  fears  impart 
To  modest  cheeks,  and  borrow  d one  from  ait  , 
Where  just  such  trifles,  without  worth  or  use. 

As  silly  pride  and  idleness  produce  ; 

Curl’d,  scented,  furbelow’d,  and  flounc’d  around, 
With  feet  too  delicate  to  touch  the  ground, 

They  stretch’d  the  neck,  and  roll’d  the  wanton  eye, 

And  sighed  for  every  fool  that  fluttered  by. 

COWPER. 

Such  were  the  ladies  of  Jerufalem,  as 
deferibed  by  a iublime  poet:  but  can 
their  levity,  by  aparity  of  circumftances, 
be  applied  to  our  more  beautiful  and  per- 
haps more  luxurious  countrywomen  ? 

In  many  refpe&s  the  fimilarity  is 
ftriking;  but  we  might  as  well  think  to 
deferibe  the  various  convolutions  and 
grotefque  developements  of  a cloud  dri- 
ven by  the  wind,  as  to  give  an  accurate 
defeription  of  the  various  forms  affumed 
by  fafhion.  Every  gradation  of  hue  has 

been 
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been  lucceffively  exhibited  to  allure  the 
beaux.  When  we  behold  the  moil;  beau- 
tiful female  forms  gliding  along  the  pub- 
lic walks,  robed  in  white,  and  with  the 
mod;  lovely  necks  decorated  with  chains 
of  gold — apt  emblem  of  their  power  of 
captivation — we  can  fcarcely  forbear  ex- 
claiming, “ really  ladies,  this  is  too 
much  to  attack  us  at  once  with  the  unit- 
ed attractions  of  gold  and  beauty,  the 
two  mod  powerful  objects  of  man’s  de- 
fire ; for  pity’s  fake  dived  yourfelves  of 
thole  glittering  chains,  and  decently 
conceal  thofe  bofoms  which  fhould  not 
be  expofed  to  the  public  gaze!” 

But  lelfons  of  prudence  are  beneath 
the  attention  of  our  titled  dames,  whofe 
flowing  robes,  of  a texture  unfit  to  refid 
the  flighted  fhower,  are  at  once  typical 
of  their  underdanding,  and  a proof  of 
their  refined  tade.  Their  fair  trefles 
are  either  facrificed  on  the  altars  of 
fafhion,  or  concealed  like  mafked  bat- 
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teries  beneath  their  head-dress.  The 
Circadian  flceve,  the  unzoned  waift,  the 
pendent  workbag  inftead  of  pockets, 
and  that  prepofterous  cuftom  of  con- 
cealing the  purfe  in  the  bofom,  pre- 
lent  fuch  a combination  of  abfurdity 
and  indecency  to  the  feeling  mind,  that 
we  are  ready  to  controvert  the  fact,  and 
exclaim,  are  tbefe  things  fo  ! 

A fair  moralifl  who  is  as  emulous 
to  promote  the  happinefs  of  her  fax  as 
the  vain-glorious  flaves  of  fafhion  are  to 
excel  in  frivolity,  thus  ammadve,  lS  on 
the  drefs  of  our  ladies : — “ The  unchaftc 
cojtume , the  impure  idyle  ot  dicis,  and 
that  indelicate  ftatue-like  exhibition  of 
the  female  figure,  which,  by  its  ait  fully 
difpofed  folds,  its  feemingly  wet  and  ad- 
hefive  drapery,  fo  defines  [the  form  as  to 
prevent  covering  itfelf  from  becoming  a 
veil.”  This  licentious  mode,  as  the  acute 
Montefquieu  ohierved  on  the  dances  of 

the 
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the  Spartan  Virgins,  has  taught  us,  “ to 
Jirip  chafiity  itfelf  of  modejly."  This  ele- 
gant fatirift  is  certainly  too  fevere ; for 
much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the 
drefs  of  our  fafhionable  females.  Let  us 
only  relledt  on  the  rapid  improvement 
which  will  be  made  in  the  fine  arts, 
while  fuch  perfedt  models  prefent  them- 
f-lves  to  the  obfervation  of  the  artift. 
The  liberal,  nay,  profufe  difplay  of  their 
beauties,  with  which  our  modifti  dames 
and  virgins  gratify  the  eye  in  the  public 
walks  and  theatres,  will  doubtlefs  im- 
prove the  imagination  of  the  poet,  the 
painter,  and  the  fculptor.  The  elegant 
fymmetry  of  form  for  which  our  country- 
women are  celebrated,  is  exhibited  by 
■the  light  tranfparency  of  their  flowing 
raiment,  fo  as  to  prefent  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  beauties  fhining  like  a conftellation 
to  irradiate  the  path  of  genius  ! With 
what  accuracy  may  the  artift  depidt  thole 
graces  which  court  the  eye  ! How  infi- 
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nltely  fuperior  are  thofe  animated,  ori- 
ginals of  feminine  perfection,  which 
communicate  the  moft  diftin^t  and  de- 
lightful ideas  of  form , hue,  and  motion, 
when  compared  with  the  unanhnated 
beauties  of  even  the  Venus  de  Medici! 
Rejoice  ye  men  of  genius  ! beauty  will 
aid  and  patronife  your  efforts  -,  our  mo- 
dern Phrynes  and  Laifes,  our  gay  ma- 
trons, nay,  even  the  delicate  graces  of 
the  fhame -faced  virgin,  are  pielented  to 
your  keen  infpeCtion  by  the  liberality  of 
fafhion. 

Nor  is  this  vanity  of  drefs  and  de- 
portment confined  to  our  women  of 
rank.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
gentry  and  merchants,  nay,  of  fhop- 
keepers  and  mechanics,  are  as  perfectly 
fimilar  as  circumftances  will  permit. 

Among  the  different  inventions  for  the 
convenience  of  the  ladies,  the  wig  is  per- 
haps the  greateft  improvement  ever 
adopted.  We  have  only  to  regret,  that 

like 
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like  other  temporary  advantages,  it  will 
probably  Toon  be  facrificed  to  fome  other 
whim  of  fafhion. 

% 

This  beautiful  ornament  was  doubt- 
lefs  fuggefted  by  fome  fair  philofopher, 
whofe  lucubrations  were  devoted  to  the 
happinefs  of  her  fex  ; and  though  fome 
faftidious  mortal  may  objedt  to  it  as  in- 
delicate, it  has  many  advantages  over  the 
natural  hair. 

It  prevents  the  inroads  of  vermin 
which  annoyed  the  belles  when  high 
heads  and  hair-powder  were  the  ton . Be- 
Tides,  it  is  a great  fav.ing  of  that  time 
which  is  fo  precious  to  the  ladies  in  this 
age  of  philofophic  refearch.  A lady  can 
now  take  off  her  head  in  a moment,  place 
it  upon  her  toilette,  and  replace  it  next 
morning  in  a few  feconds.  In  warm 
weather  the  wig  is  very  convenient  to 
ladies  who  are  naturally  hot-headed,  and  are 
apt  toperfpire  freely,  as  they  may  take  off 
their  head-drefs  in  the  public  flreet,  and 
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refrigerate  their  bare  polls,  by  rubbing 
them  gently  with  a handkerchief. 

The  fuperiority  of  the  wig  over  the 
natural  hair  at  mafquerades  mutt  be  ob- 
vious, as  in  changing  dreffes,  wigs  of 
different  colours  may  be  ufed  in  perfo- 
nating  different  chara&ers.  In  fitting  for 
their  portraits,  too,  the  ladies  find  that 
wigs  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  artift. 
Lady  Levity , fo  well  known  for  ingeni- 
ous devices,  actually  left  her  wig  with 
an  eminent  portrait  painter  the  other 
morning,  and  put  on  another  that  fhe 
had  brought  in  her  pocket,  and  which 
ferved  to  decorate  her  head  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  ! 

In  compliance  with  the  mode,  thofe 
ladies  who  are  favoured  by  nature  with 
beautiful  locks,  fubmit  them  to  the  fcif- 
fars  of  the  hair-dreffer,  and  not  only  pay 
him  for  his  trouble,  but  generoufiy  pre- 
fent  him  with  the  fpoil,  which  he  ma- 
nufactures into  a wig  for  fome  bald- 
pated  dame  of  quality. 
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On  a general  Survey  of  the  drefs  of  our 
ladies,  and,  indeed,  of  females  of  every 
clafs,  theyfeem  univerfally  to  agree  with 

a witty  female  writer,  who  afferts  that 
“ if  it  were  the  fajkhn  to  go  naked , the 

face  would  hardly  be  ohfervedd'  and  if  they 
continue  to  undrefs  in  proportion  as  they 
have  done  for  fame  time  pad:,  we  may 
expert  to  behold  them  Chining  in  the  un- 
veiled effulgence  of  natural  beauty  ! 

That  the  ladies,  however,  have  not 
totally  relinquished  all  ideas  of  modefly, 
is  evident  from  their  liberal  ufe  of  the 
parafol  and  the  veil.  The  parafol  may 
be  denominated  the  modern  fig-leaf, 
which  conceals  the  beauties  of  the  fair, 
who  have  ingenioufly  contrived  to  make 
it  a very  formidable  weapon.  When 
that  elegant  clafs  of  fociety  the  fops,  con- 
template the  varieties  of  female  charms 

9 \ 

with  as  much  pleafure  as  ever  dorifts  did 
a favourite  carnation,  the  modeft  maiden 
is  fcreened  from  their  prying  eyes  by  the 
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intervening  parafol.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coquet  can  render  this  little 
implement  not  only  attra&ive,  but  dan- 
gerous. By  various  flirtations  fhe  can 
tirit  allure  her  beau,  on  his  approach  fhe 
may  conceal  her  face,  or  if  /lie  is  deter- 
mined to  make  an  entire  conqued,  fhe 
may  fuddenly  remove  her  parafol,  and 
break  out  upon  him  in  the  irrelidible 
fplendour  of  beauty,  like  the  fun  from 
behind  a cloud.  Indeed,  the  fair  fex 
feem  well  convinced  of  the  power  of  this 
engine.  Nor  are  the  fedudtive  attrac- 
tions of  the  veil  unknown  3 for,  drange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  very  emblems  of 
modefty  itfelf  are  metamorphofed  into 
the  mod  powerful  auxilaries  of  gallantry 
by  our  modern  fine  ladies  ! 

When  winter  compels  our  pededrian 
beauties  to  refume  the  muff  and  the  tip- 
pet, they  very  judicioudy  contrive  to  ren- 
der thefe  comfortable  appendages  ufe- 

lefs,  by  the  thinnefs  of  the  red  of  their 

drefs. 
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drefs.  A Portuguefe  or  Spaniard,  on 
his  fir  ft  arrival  in  town,  might  conjec- 
ture that  our  fine  women  were  penitents, 
whom  the  prieft  had  punifhed  for  fome 
peccadillo,  by  obliging  them  to  wear 
muffs,  to  keep  the  hand  and  lower  part 
of  the  arm  warm,  while  the  upper  part 
of  that  elegant  limb  was  expofed  to  the 
frigorific  influence  of  the  feafon. 

Our  ladies,  indeed,  feem  to  be  adepts 
in  the  art  of  decoration ; and,  like  the 
painter,  have  ftudied  the  power  of  con- 
trail, by  an  artful  diftribution  of  light 
and  (hade.  This  is  evident,  from  their 
fkilful  difplay  of  formidable  curls  on  the 
polifhed  forehead  ; and  the  auguft  digni- 
ty which  their  foft  charms  derive  from 
the  furs  of  different  ferocious  animals. 

All  the  enchantment  of  feminine 
charms  is  evanefeent  as  the  refplendent 
rainbow  that  fwelis  its  magnific  arch  in 
the  majefty  of  light  ! the  moft  delicate 
complexion,  the  moft  animated  bloom 
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that  fmiles  in  the  richnefs  of  youthful 

luxuriance  on  the  polifhed  cheek,  and 

the  fair  light  that  emanates  from  the  eyes 

of  beauty,  inuft  languifh  and  expire  ! 

But,  though  the  lilies  and  rofes  of  love 

mud;  fade,  the  mental  charms  of  modefly, 

iinceritv,  and  virtuous  love,  are  immor- 
* * 

tal. 

We  fhall  now  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  ladies  a fentiment  of  our 
fweeted:  poet  : 


Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 

Charms  strike  the  sense,  but  merit  mins 
the  soul!  Pope, 
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female  education. 

Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears. 

Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years  : 

1 he  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes,  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees  : 

And  through  life’s  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  clue 
That  education  gives  her,  false  or  true. 

COWPER 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  we 
are  at  this  moment  affiiled  by  vice  un- 
der the  guife  of  refinement,  and  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people  are  vitiated  at  their 
fource  by  the  improper  education  of  fe- 
males. It  is  the  duty  of  every  patriot 
to  watch  over  the  mofl  amiable  part  of 
the  human  fpecies,  on  whofe  virtue,  the 
honour,  fafety,  and  happinefs  of  the 
community  fo  efTentially  depend ; and 
to  preferve  them  from  the  peftilential 
contagion  of  vice,  which  now  blights  the 
firft  bloom  of  their  mental  beauties. 
The  following  letter  from  an  indulgent, 
but  difappointed  parent,  will  illuftrate 
this  fad. 
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SIR, 

I am  a widower,  and  the  chief  pride 
and  delight  of  my  life  would  be  my  two 
daughters,  were  they  endowed  with  dif- 
cretion.  But,  alas  ! all  my  fond  hopes 
have  been  blaflxd,  by  giving  them  a 
fashionable  education  . 

Being  an  opulent  merchant,  I refolved 
to  fpare  no  expence  in  the  inftruttion 
of  my  children.  Accordingly  when  the 
eldeft,  whofe  name  is  Mary,  had  attained 
the  age  of  ten  years,  and  her  fitter  Lliza- 
beth  nine,  I vifited  a diftant  female  re- 
lation, who  kept  a boarding-fchool  in  a 
village  adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  and 
propofed  to  place  my  daughters  under 
her  care.  Mrs.  Marall  allured  me  that 
the  greateft  pains  Should  be  taken  to  ren- 
der them  accomplished. 

In  a few  days  I accompanied  my 
blooming  cherubs  to  theboarding-fchool, 
and  afterwards  in  my  occafional  vifits  I 

had 
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rcafon  to  be  pleated  with  their  progrefs 
in  the  French  language,  mutic,  and 
fimilar  accomplifhments,  which  are  now 
confidered  as  indifpenfable.  I thought, 
however,  that  I perceived  a mixture  of 
levity  in  their  manners,  and  expoftula- 
ted  with  Mrs.  Marall,  but  the  lulled  my 
apprehentions,  by  faying,  “ My  dear  lir, 
you  may  rely  on  my  attention  to  the  mo- 
rals ot  your  daughters — my  fchool  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  decorum.  ‘Tis 
true,  I have  feveral  young  ladies  of  dif- 
tinction  entrufted  to  my  care  ; and  you 
know,  coutin,  we  mull  not  be  too  auftere 
with  perfons  of  quality,  who  allow 
themfelves  a greater  latitude  of  adtion 
than  would  be  proper  for  people  of  in- 
ferior rank.”  “ Madam,”  replied  1 “ no 
fhation  can  fandtion  levity,  and  I requetl 
that  my  daughters  may  not  be  permitted 
to  imitate  the  follies  which  you  think 
pardonable  in  high  life.”  “ Coufin,”  re- 
joined (he,  in  a foothing  tone,  “ the  mo- 
rals 
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rals  of  your,  girls  fhall  be  preserved  like 
jewels ; they  fhall  be  conligned  to  their 
worthy  father,  pure  as  innocence  it- 
felf.” 

When  my  daughters  had  continued 
five  vearsunder  the  care  of  their  precep- 
trefs,  I re- conducted  them  home.  1 heir 
education  coft  me  upwards  of  a thoufand 
pounds,  and  I was  delighted  with  their 
proficiency  in  polite  attainments.  But 
though  their  gentility  of  deportment,  and 
eafinefs  of  manners,  were  admirable,  I 
looked  in  vain  for  that  angelic  fmile 
of  fimplicity  which  once  played  on 
their  lips,  and  gliftened  in  their  eyes  ; 
nay,  I remarked  a pafiion  for  finery, 
which  appeared  to  originate  in  pride ; 
but  I forbore  expoftulation  during  the 
firft  evening  after  their  return  home,  left 
they  fhould  be  terrified  at  any  appearance 
of  an flerity. 

Next  morning  after  breakfaft  I defired 
my  footman  to  attend  them  when  they 

fhould 
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fliould  be  difpofed  to  walk.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  morning  I had  occalion  to 
pafs  through  St.  James’s-park,  where  the 
line  weather  had  invited  a numerous  af- 
femblage  of  polite  pedeftrians.  Although 
I was  delighted  with  the  beauty  and 
gaiety  of  feveral  groups  of  young  ladies, 
I could  not  fupprefs  an  emotion  of  pity, 
on  obfcrving  the  very  indecent  manner 
in  which  they  were  attired.  But  what 
appeared  hill  more  cenfurable  was,  their 
haughty  demeanour,  and  the  fatis faction 
with  which  they  feemed  to  enjoy  the 
homage  of  the  men  as  they  palled. 

I entered  into  converfation  with  a gen- 
leman,  and  expreffed  my  difapprobation 
of  the  licentioufnefs  of  falhion  ; he  re- 
plied, “ Yourobfervations  arejuft  fir,  but 
what  can  the  poor  girls  do  ? they  mud 
drefs  and  behave  like  ot'hers,  or  they  will 
be  entirely  negle&ed.”  While  we  con- 
vened, I beheld  two  young  ladies  ap- 
proach, d relied  in  the  light  drapery  of 
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the  ton,  and  attendedby  a fervant.  They, 
stepped  together  with  the  mod  fpright- 
ly  air,  and  often  varied  their  podure  to 
excite  the  attention  of  others.  I con- 
templated the  levity  of  thefe  young  crea- 
tures with  fecret  pity  ; but  what  was  my 
adonifhment  to  find  that  they  were  my 
own  daughters  ! They  bludied,  appear- 
ed difconcerted  at  this  unexpected  meet- 
ing, and  propofed  to  accompany  me 
home.  The  gentleman  with  whom  I 
had  been  converfing,  with  a fignificant 
fmile,  wifhed  me  a good  morning,  and  I 
left  the  public  walk,  overwhelmed  with 
fhame  and  forrow,  at  the  indifcretion  of 
my  children. 

I expodulatcd  with  my  dear  girls  on 
the  impropriety  of  their  conduCt.  They 
afiured  me  that  they  had  been  taught  to 
drefs  according  to  the  fafhion,  and 
thought  it  no  crime  to  appear  like  others. 
While  I expatiated  on  the  indelicacy  of 
young  virgins  being  habited  like  women 
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of  the  town,  and  the  folly  of  fuppofing 
that  they  would  gain  admirers  by  walk- 
ing the  flreets  half-naked,  they  appear- 
ed to  feel  the  force  of  conviction.  Their 
drefs  is  now  perfectly  genteel,  modeft, 
and  becoming,  yet  I perceive,  with  infi- 
nite regret,  that  the  feeds  of  levity  fown 
by  a boarding-fchool  education  will 
fcarcely  ever  be  eradicated.  My  lovely 
girls  have,  indeed,  eaten  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  and,  like  Eve,  have 
thereby  loft  their  primitive  fimplicity. 

I am,  &c. 

Prudentius. 

From  the  pernicious  tendency  of  ex- 
ceflive  refinement,  as  defcribed  by  Pru- 
dentius, it  is  evident  that  our  public 
feminaries  are  improperly  conducted. 
Nor  is  the  private  education  of  females 
among  the  higher  claffes  more  produc- 
tive of  felicity.  Even  from  her  infancy, 
the  young  lady  is  habituated  to-  the  un- 
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retrained  gratification  of  her  moft  capri- 
cious whims — praifed,  idolized  ! — in  this 
ungovernable  date  of  petulance  fhe  pro- 
ceeds with  little  advantage  through  the 
ufual  gradations  of  education.  Mafters 
attend  to  teach  her  different  languages  ; 
fhe  acquires  a fmattering  of  each ; and 
like  the  fwallow,  juft  fips  the  furface  of 
the  dream,  and  flies  off  to  fome  more  al- 
luring objedt.  The  lighter  female  ac- 
complifhments  of  dancing,  mufic,  and 
drawing,  are  the  principal  objeds  of  her 
attention,  and  her  perfonal  charms  are 
cultivated  with  fuch  folicitudc,  that  the 
very  air  of  heaven  is  not  fuffered  to  vijit 
her  fa:e  too  roughly . 

When  perfe&ly  accomplifhed,  this 
charming  creature  is  introduced  to  the 
fafhionable  world,  where  her  beauties 
emanate  like  the  firfl  rays  of  morning,  to 
the  delight  of  the  admiring  beaux.  She 
enters  the  temple  of  Affectation  with  a 
palpitating  befom,  but  her  feats  foon  fub- 
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fide,  and  fhe  participates  the  varied  plea- 
fares  of  the  ball,  the  fete,  and  the  maf- 
querade,  with  as  much  glee  as  the 
Duchefs  of  G*****  herfelf.  Gratified 
by  the  fulfome  flattery,  and  flippant  wit 
of  the  tided  coxcomb,  the  beautiful  tyro 
feels  an  emulation  to  obtain  univerfal  ad- 
miration, and  learns  to  wield  the  fono- 
rous  cymbals  with  all  the  agility  and 
grace  imaginable.  Thofe  brazen  em- 
blems  of  female  modefty  muft  be  highly 
conducive  to  the  harmony  of  polifhed  fo- 
ciety,  and  enable  the  fair  performer  to 
fupprefs  the  fmall  remains  of  baflifulnefs, 
fo  incomodious  in  high  life. 

Such  accomplifhments  are  doubtlefs 
confidered  bv  our  modilh  ladies  as  indi— 
fpenfible,  efpecially  if  they  hope  to  rival 
the  adtreffes,  and  recal  the  wandering 
hearts  of  thofe  lovers  who  are  attract- 
ed by  theatric  graces.  Our  men  of 
fafliion,  indeed,  have  the  example  of  an 
Enligfh  peer  to  countenance  their  attach- 
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men t to  the  beauties  of  the  green-room  ; 
and  we  may  expeCl,  if  the  mania  conti- 
nues, to  fee  thofe  heroines  tranfplaced 
from  their  fictitious  greatnefs  into  the 
luperb  manfions  of  our  nobility  to  prefide 
over  the  varying  freaks  of  vanity  and  ex- 
travagance. 

But  it  is  among  the  middle  claffes  that 
the  effeCts  of  mifmanaged  boarding- 
fchools  are  molt  feverely  felt.  The  am- 
bition of  parents  to  fee  their  children 
exalted,  occafions  them  to  lavifli  that 
money  on  fuperfluous  accomplifhments, 
which  would  have  been  much  better  ap- 
plied to  purchafe  more  folid  benefits. 
The  wives  of  merchants  and  tradelinen, 
viewing  the  infantine  graces  of  their 
daughters  with  maternal  delight,  vainly 
think  that  to  initiate  them  in  modifh  qua- 
lifications, will  be  their  certain  exalta- 
tion, if  not  to  a title,  at  leaf!  to  a higher 
rank  in  fociety  than  that  in  which  they 
have  been  born. 
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For  this  purpofe  mifs  is  entrufted  to 
the  governefs  of  a boarding-fchool,  and 
no  recruit  ever  fuffered  more  at  drill  than 
fine  is  obliged  to  undergo.  Her  form  is 
moulded  according  to  the  correCt  ideas 
which  her  perceptrefs  has  of  grace ; (he  is 
taught  to  look,  fit,  move,  and  fpeak  by- 
rule;  and  to  play  upon  various  inftruments 
of  mufic,  dance,  and  fpeak  French,  by 
ir.afters  whofe  infgniflcance  is  only 
equalled  by  their  adulatory  impertinence. 

Unaccuftomed  to  the  convention  of 
men  of  fenfe,  the  poor  girl  foon  imbibes 
the  flippant  nonfenfe  of  her  teachers,  and 
fhould  any  of  thofe  coxcombs  happen  to 
be  an  agreeable  man,  an  intdgue  is  pro- 
bably commenced  with  his  pupil,  which 
terminates  in  an  elopement. 

Is  there  a father  or  mother  feelingly 
folicitous  for  the  future  honour  and 
happinefs  of  their  daughter,  who  would 
intrufl:  her  into  one  of  thofe  modern 
temples  of  affectation,  called  boarding- 
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fchools  ? No,  rather  let  the  loveliefl 
part  of  our  fpecies  be  educated  at 
home,  by  a mother ; or  if  fhe  be 
incompetent  to  the  talk,  let  a modeft 
preceptrefs  inflruCt  the  blooming  girl 
beneath  that  paternal  roof  where  fe - 
duction  will  not  prefume  to  appear  under 
the  affumed  name  of  refinement . This 
mode  of  education  will  preferve  the  mo- 
rals of  the  virgin,  and  be  particularly  ufe- 
ful  and  practicable  among  thofe  in  the 
middle  clades  of  fociety;  as  girls  can  not 
only  make  a regular  progrefs  in  ufeful  and 
ornamental  knowledge,  which  renders 
even  beauty  more  amiable,  but  they  may 
alfo  be  initiated  in  thofe  eafily  acquired 
arts  of  domeftic  economy  peculiar  to  their 
fex.  Thus  the  daughters  of  fhop>-keep- 
ers  can  occaiionaliy  alhlt  in  the  fale  of 
goods,  and  at  once  learn  an  ufeful  and 
profitable  bufinefs,  while  they  repay 
the  cares  cf  their  parents,  by  grateful 
exertions  for  their  mutual  welfare,  at  the 
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fame  time  that  home  may  he  confide  red 
as  a fandtuary,  where  the  demon  Vice  can 
have  no  influence. 

By  the  prefent  prepofterous  ambition 
to  educate  young  women  of  the  fubordi- 
nate  claffes  with  the  profufion  of  thofe  in 
the  higheft  ranks,  many  girls  are  utterly 
difqualified  to  fill  their  place  and  per- 
form their  duties  in  fociety,  and  in  a man- 
ner prepared  for  fedudtion  ! 

An  elegant  young  woman  long  accuf- 

tomed  to  the  homage  of  a train  of  cox- 
combs, will  expedt  iimilar  attention  from 

her  hufband,  and  feel  her  pride  morti- 
fied when  fhe  finds  herfelf  treated  as  a 
mere  woman.  From  the  frivolity  of 
her  mind,  fhe  is  not  poffefied  of  that  mo- 
deft  dignity  fo  effential  to  command  the 
efteem  of  her  partner ; — hence  bicker- 
ings, jealoufles,  and  often  mutual  infi- 
delity, terminated  by  a feparation. 

Good  fenfe  is  as  much  fuperior  to  the 
levity  of  wit  as  the  light  of  the  fun  is  to 
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a meteor ; and  an  accomplilhed  female 
mind  is  infinitely  more  eftimable  in  the 
eyes  of  refleding  men  than  thofe  exhibi- 
tions of  feminine  charms  obtruded  on 
our  fancy  by  fafhion.  Such  beautiful 
creatures  as  glide  along  the  ftreets,  de- 
corated in  thowy  apparel,  may  amule  the 
pafienger  j but  who  would  wifh  to  fee  his 
wife  intheloofe  attireofa  woman  of  the 
town  ? Then  let  us  difcountenance  this 
violation  of  public  decency,  fo  abomina- 
ble to  the  virtuous  mind,  and  endeavour 
to  perfuade  the  fair  lex,  that  modefty  and 
purity  of  manners  are  the  true  ornaments 
that  render  their  beauty  at  once  amiable, 
and  ineftimable; 
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EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH. 

Accomplishments  have  taken  virtue’s  place. 

And  wisdom  falls  before  exterior  grace. 

A just  deportment,  manners  grac’d  with  ease. 
Elegant  phrase,  and  figure  formed  to  please. 

Are  qualities  that  seem  to  comprehend 

hatever  parents,  guardians,  schools  intend  ; 

Hence  an  unturnish’d  and  a listless  mind  ; — 
Though  busy,  trifling  ; empty,  though  refin’d  ; 
Hence  all  tnat  interferes,  and  dares  to  clash 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trash  ; 

While  learning,  once  the  man’s  exclusive  pride. 

Is  verging  fast  towards  the  female  side. 

CoYVPER. 

Iv  contemplating  the  importarice  of 
education,  and  its  influence  on  the  pre- 
lent and  future  happinefs  of  man,  the 
mind  is  warmed  with  philanthropic  en- 
thufiafm.  We  behold  the  docile  youth 
pafs  in  review,  with  lively  minds,  which, 
like  germinating  plants,  require  the  ikill 
of  the  experienced  to  prune  their  luxuri- 
ance, and  direct  their  growth.  We  be- 
hold their  paffions  ready  to  rebel  againffc 
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the  authority  of  their  fovereign  reafon, 
which  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  unable  to  re- 
ft rain  them,  and  looking  to  us  for  aid. 
Their  untaught  and  unfophifticated 
minds  are  like  fimple  water,  equally  ful- 
ceptible  of  the  rich  tinfture  of  virtue,  or 
the  impregnation  of  vice.  They  feem  to 
look  up  to  us  with  an  eye  of  fupplica- 
tion,  and  to  cry  emphatically — Who  will 
jhew  us  any  good  ? — Who  will  diie<J;  us 
how  we  may  become  the  ornaments,  and 
not  the  difgrace,  of  our  nature  and  our 
nation ! 

The  youth  of  the  higher  and  mid- 
dle c lafles  of  fociety  have  a manifefl  ad-, 
vantage  over  thofe  in  a lower  ftation, 
yet  it  will  be  found,  that  m consequence 
of  injudicious  management,  they  derive 
little  benefit  from  contingent  circum- 
ftances.  The  indulgence  of  inlantine 
caprice,  fo  prevalent  in  this  metropolis, 
is  one  great  fource  of  folly  and  vice. 
From  a ridiculous  affedlation  of  tender- 
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nefs,  many  mothers  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  futuie  obftinac'y  of  their  fons,  by 
gratifying  their  child, fh  palhons.  Such 
fu.iely  good-natured  beings  will  exclaim, 
“ 1 cannot  bear  to  make  my  child  un- 
happy,  ei en  for  a moment ; poor  fel.ow 
he  will  have  trouble  enough  when  he 
grows  up — forrow  will  come  too  foon.” 
Ihisabfurd  idea  is  vay  common  among 
parents,  who  imagine  their  children  will 
be  taught  the  regulation  of  their  paf- 
lions  by  experience. 

Boys  are  indulged,  left  fevere  red  no- 
tions Ihould  break  their  fpirit,  and  ren- 
der them  timid  : hence  they  become  af- 
fuming  and  impudent,  and  on  their  en- 
trance into  life  are  like  a luxuriant  tree, 
whofe  fuperabundance  of  branches  and 
foliage  prevents  it  from  producing  any 
grodfiuit,  till  the  fevere  hand  of  expe- 
rience lops  its  redundancies. 

How  irrational  are  thofe  parents  who 
permit  their  fons  to  attain  maturity,  with 
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only  a few  faflflonable  accomplilhments  ! 
They  flep  into  life  with  all  their  paffions 
and  defires  in  full  Vigour ; where,  impa- 
tient of  contradiction,  and  unaccuftomed 
to  controul,  they  are  often  involved  in 
embaraflments  and  quarrels.  Inchanted 
by  the  fmile  of  Pleafure  the  giddy  youth 
revels  in  her  illicit  enjoyments.  Fafcina- 
ted  by  public  amufements,  and  milled 
by  diflolute  companions,  he  purfues  the 
phantom  of  happinefs  without  reflection. 
The  flews,  the  gaming-table,  and  the 
tavern,  confume  his  health  and  fortune ; 
till  ruined,  emaciated,  and  forfaken,  the 
wretch  is  left  to  pine  in  hopelefs  defpon- 
dency  ; or,  unable  to  meet  his  naked 
heart  alone , he  terminates  his  vain  glo- 
rious career  by  fuicide  ! Such,  aias  ! are 
too  often  the  fruits  of  an  improper  or 
imperfeCt  education. 

Under  the  head  “ Manners  of  the 
Great/’  we  have  taken  a curfory  view 
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of  what  is  called  a liberal  education  * ; 
let  us  now  invetigate  the  mode  of  in- 
trusion ufually  purfued  with  children 
of  the  lower  dalles.  The  fons  of  trades- 
men are  generally  taught  a fmattering  of 
Latin,  which  they  Seldom  find  of  any  real 
utility  during  their  progrefs  through  life, 
while  their  morals  are  overlooked,  and 
the  mind, 

“ Like  a neglected  forester  runs  wild.” 

Still  more  objectionable  is  the  prefent 
education  of  the  children  of  mechanics. 
It  being  the  principal  object  of  the 
fchool- mater  to  increafe  the  number  of  his 
pupils,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  is  dif- 
qualified  for  the  important  charge,  both 
from  his  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
and  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
ments of  fcience. 

* For  a Comprehensive  Treatise  on  this  important 
subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  Dr.  Barrow  has 
modestly  entitled,  “ An  Essay  on  Education.” 
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We  often' hear  parents  complain  that 
their  children  in  a few  months  forget  all 
they  had  learned  at  fchool ; the  fad 
i\  they  had  learned  nothing  except  a 
. ’Tm\tering  of  grammar  and  arithmetic; 
but  the  principles  of  thefe  ufeful  fciences 
had  been  impreffed  fo  feebly  on  their 
memories,  that,  like  the  vifions  of  the 
night  they  were  forgotten  with  the  re- 
turn of  more  vivid  objeds.  Many 
fchool-mafters  are  fhamefully  negligent 
in  the  inculcation  cf  the  firft  principles 
of  morality,  and  commonly  leave  that  molt 
important  branch  of  inftrudion  to  the 
management  of  a vain  and  irreligious 
ufher.  Such  are  the  mod;  obvious  de- 
feds  in  fome  of  our  feminaries;  let  us 
now  fuggeft  a few  improvements. 

The  law  formerly  made  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  popery,  which  required  that 
every  teacher  of  youth  fhould  be  autho- 
rifedby  a licence  from  the  bifhop  of  the 
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diocefe,  might  be  revived  as  a check  to 
the  alarming  fpread  of  immorality  and 
irreligion.  By  a reviiion  of  this  law 
every  paftor  might  not  only  be  empower- 
ed, but  obliged  to  grant  luch  licence, 
after  having  previoufly  invdligated  the 
abilities  and  character  of  every  fchool- 
mafter  and  fchooL  mid  refs  in  his  parifli. 
No  prohibition,  however,  ought  to  be 
iffued  againft  ChriO.ian  teachers  of  any 
denomination.  We  have  fo  many  avow- 
ed enemies  in  thofe  deifts  and  atheifts 
who  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  name  of 
philofophers,  that  we  fhauld  co-operate 
in  the  general  promulgation  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  gofpel. 

To  limit  either  religion  or  fcience 
within  the  pale  of  any  particular  fedt,  is 
derogatory  to  that  fublime  brotherly 
love  enjoined  by  Chrift.  Let  the  future 
competition  among  Chriftians  be,  who 
fliall  do  mo  ft  to  promote  the  uni- 
verfal  happinefs  of  mankind.  This 
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fitbple,  benign,  and  godlike  principle  of 
charity  will  more  effectually  fupprefs 
immorality,  and  counteract  the  infidious 
paradoxes  of  infidels,  than  the  pen  of 
i'atire,  or  the  fword  of  juftice. 

Yeung  clergymen  would  be  the  moft 
proper  initruCtors  of  youth.  Being  wtdl 
taught  themfelves,  and  coming  frefh 
from  claffic  ground,  with  their  faculties 
invigorated  with  polite  learning,  they  are 
fully  competent  to  the  tafk  cf  inculcat- 
ing knowledge ; and  from  their  prepara- 
tory (tudy  of  ethics,  they  are  proper 
guardians  of  the  morals  of  others. 

Men  of  genius  would  find  ample  room 
for  their  a&ive  minds  to  expatiate  in 
tracing  and  aiding  the  devclopement  of 
the  human  underflanding.  Nor  will  any 
man  of  fenfe  objedi  to  the  avocation,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  recoiled!  that 
fome  illuflrious  writers  prefided  over 
youth  as  mailers  and  afiidants  in  acade- 
mies. Milton,  Johnfon,  and  Goldfmitb, 
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tc  poured  the  fre/Jj  injlruction  oer  the 
mind nor  can  we  rationally  confider 
that  employment  a degradation  of  talents, 
which  contributes  fo  edentially  to  the 
diffufion  of  knowledge. 

When  the  pupil  has  been  initiated  in 
the  elements  of  ufeful  fcience,  and  while 
the  fufceptive  heart  throbs  with  gene- 
rous feelings,  the  beauty  of  morality 
fhculd  be  exnibited  in  the  mod:  engaging 
garo.  The  limple  and  fubiime  precepts 
of  Chi  iff  will  awaken  that  benevolence 
which  is  the  fource  of  human  felicity  on 
earth..  The  tutor  will  have  an  oppor*- 
tunity  to  contrad  the  fanciful  dodrines 
of  the  heathen  with  the  elevated  and 
godlike  dignity  of  Chridianity,  and  the 
unerring  precept,  “ whatfoeverye  would 
that  all  men  fhould  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  fo  unto  them,"  will,  by  making  an 
early  and  permanent  impreffion,  guide 
the  happy  being  in  the  path  of  judice. 

Elegant  literature,  fuch  as  poetry,  hif- 
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tory,  biography,  geography,  and  natural 
philofophy,  may  then  be  ftudied  with 
fuccefs.  With  a mind  thus  imbued  with 
knowledge,  the  youth  when  he  fleps 
into  the  world  will  feel  and  adt  up  to  the 
dignity  of  a rational  being  ; and  like  a co- 
lumn at  once  adorn  and  flrengthen  the 
fabric  of  fociety.  He  will  perceive  his 
dignified  fituation  in  the  order  of  created 
beings,  and  rejoice  in  the  honourable 
privileges  of  a man  and  a Chrifiian. 

This  fketch  is  fubmitted  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  middle  and  lower  claffes 
of  the  community,  whofe  very  imperfedt 
mode  of  education  requires  improve- 
ment, efpecially  as  many  fchool-mafters 
are  incompetent  to  a truft  on  which  fo 
much  of  the  happinefs  of  the  prefent  and 
future  generations  depends  ! Happy, 
thrice  happy,  would  London  foon  be, 
if  thofe  miferable  children  who  are  taught 
the  arts  of  deceit  and  thievery,  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  had  their 

minds 
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minds  early  fortified  with  pious  precepts, 
to  enable  them  to  refill  the  influence  of 
evil  communications. 

The  human  foul  comes  pure  and  in- 
nocent from  the  hand  of  the  Creator;  by 
its  union  with  the  body  it  acquires  pro- 
penlities  which,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, are  produ&ive  of  good  ; while  its 
exquilitefufceptibility  renders  it  liable  to 
receive  continual  impreiTions  from  fur- 
rounding objects.  Hence  the  vaft  im- 
portance of  our  infantine  years,  and  the 
neceflity  of  the  early  and  gradual  incul- 
cation of  the  moral  duties. 

Parents,  look  around  ! behold  the  lit- 
tle blooming  creatures  whom  Providence 
has  committed  to  your  charge.  Ah,  cul- 
tivate their  hearts,  re&ify  their  judg- 
ments, and  their  grateful  reverence  will 
reward  your  love  ! Do  not  imagine  that 
your  duty  to  your  offspring  is  confined 
to  fupplying  them  with  mere  neceflaries. 
Thofeare,  indeed,  indifpenfible;  but  their 

minds 
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minds  require  a more  important  kind  of 
nutriment.  Inftil  a reverence  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  love  of  mankind,  as 
the  two  great  principles  of  human  feli- 
city. Teach  them  to  regard  the  whole 
creation  as  the  production  of  one  great 
and  good  Being,  whofe  wifdom  is  un- 
bounded. As  their  faculties  expand, 
let  them  be  initiated  in  the  principles  of 
ufcful  fcience,  and  taught  fome  art  con- 
ducive to  the  common  good.  Then 
fhall  your  daughters  be  celebrated  for 
their  modefty  and  virtue,  and  your  fons 
become  honeft,  induftrious,  and  intelli- 
gent men,  the  glory  of  their  parents,  and 
an  honour  to  their  country. 
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CLERGY. 

J vp nerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life. 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 

COWPEK., 

Long  have  the  various  opinions  re- 
fpeding  religion,  and  the  fanguinary 
perfecutions  of  men  who  called  them- 
selves Chriftians,  employed  the  farcaftic 
wit  of  unbelievers.  The  luxury,  pride, 
and  negligence,  of  many  of  our  modern 
clergy,  have  induced  malignant  infidels 
to  point  their  ridicule  againft  the  whole 
clerical  body ; and  though  it  muff  be 
confeffed  that  the  diflipation  of  fome 
paftors  is  a degradation  of  the  robe  they 
wear,  we  can  boafl  of  many  clergy- 
men of  the  different  feds  of  Chriftians 
who  are  ornaments  of  human  nature. 
Several  of  our  benefice  clergymen,  in- 
deed , 
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deed,  'by  employing  curates  at  a low  Hi- 
lary, feem  to  think  that  their  proxies  are 
like  the  military,  better  dilciplined,  and 
more  attentive  to  their  duty,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fmallnefs  of  their  pay.  Hence 
the  curate  is  fo  far  from  being  prepared 
for  his  fabbatical  avocation,  that  he  is 
engaged  during  the  week  in  fome 
worldly  purfuit,  for  the  fubfiflence  of 
his  family  j and  inftead  of  the  zeal  he 
fhculd  feel  for  the  happinefs  of  his 
dock,  he  too  often  attends  on  Sunday 
merely  as  a hireling,  and  with  a mind 
pre-occupied  with  bufinefs. 

But  if  the  Reverend  Doctor  himfelf 
condefcends  to  preach,  his  parifhioners 
mud:  doubtlefs  be  much  edified.  And 
fo  they  would,  did  he  not  fubflitute  af- 
fectation for  fimplicity,  and  a few  fweet 
founding  aphorifms,  equally  refined  and 
unintelligible,  inflead  of  the  perfpicu- 
ous  and  affeding  dodrine  of  Chrift. 

Such 
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Such  pallors  are  well  pourtrayed  by 
the  fatiiid  in  the  following  lines  : 

**  fhe  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a skip. 

And  then  skip  down  again  ; pronounce  a text  ; 

Cry  hem  ; and  reading  what  they  never  wrote. 

Just  iitteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work  ; 

And  with  a well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene  !” 

Yet  even  thefe  falhionable  and  flimfy 
orators  are  pardonable,  compared  with 
the  avaricious  pluralid,  who  combines 
the  deceit  of  the  hypocrite  with  the  co- 
vetoulnefs  of  the  mifer,  while  his  mean- 
liefs  reflects  an  odium  on  religion. 

Some  clergymen  goes  ffill  farther,  and 
convert  the  facred  avocation  into  a line- 
cure.  A recent  indance,  however,  has  oc- 
curred, in  which  this  lhameful  omiffion 
has  been  punifhed  : we  are  informed  by 
the  public  papers  that  at  a late  Summer 
aflizes,  held  at  Durham,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
W*****>  vicar  of  that  city,  was  lined 
ten  pounds  a month  for  non-relidence 

during 
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during  the  nine  preceding  months; 
though  he  was  proved  to  be  actually 
building  a houfe  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
fidence. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  negligences, 
the  Christian  church  in  this  country  can 
boatt  of  many  faithful  champions.  Men 
whofe  piety  is  embellished  by  genius, 
and  fanCtioned  by  fcience.  Such  is  the 
elegant  author  of  “ An  Apology  for  the 
Bible  fuch  the  bifhop  of  this  metro- 
polis, who  unites  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  with  the  understanding  of  the 
philofopher ; and  fuch  the  incomparable 
Paley,  whofe  elegance  as  a writer,  and 
purity  as  a moralist,  are  equally  worthy 
of  eulogium.  There  never  was  an  $ra, 
fince  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
when  its  enemies  appeared  fo  numerous, 
or  fo  audacious;  and  it  now  requires  the 
combined  exertions  of  our  divines  and 
moralists  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
French  philofophy. 
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Think  then,  ye  minifters  of  the  gof- 
pel,  on  the  importance  of  your  facred 
trull  ; beware,  left  you  mingle  the 
leaven  of  human  prejudice  with  the  bread 
of  life.  Inftead  of  holding  up  the  par- 
ticular tenets  of  any  feel  of  Chriftians  as 
exclufively  excellent,  imitate  the  Saviour 
of  man,  who  commanded  his  difeiples 
to  love  one  another. 

View  yourfelves  in  the  true  light* 
merely  as  agents  of  your  divine  mafter> 
•authorifed  by  his  word  to  diftribute  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  to  his  houfehold, 
-and  prepared  by  unfpotted  fandity  td 
preach  his  gofpel,  which  is  able  to  make 
us  wife  unto  falvation . Under  this  im- 
preffion  offandified  humility,  andChrif- 
tian  charity,  the  blefling  of  Jehovah 
will  accompany  your  pious  labours  in 
the  caufe  of  truth  • and  the  animative 
infpiration  of  his  fpirit  will  renovate  the 
love  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of  many 
who  are  milled  by  the  illufions  of  infi- 
delity, and  the  fophifms  of  atheifm. 

i LA  WYE  S. 
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LAWYERS. 

We  must  not  make  a scarecrow  of  the  law, 

Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 

And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch  and  not  their  terror. 

Shakespeare. 

J\_mon g the  various  fciences,  jurifpru- 
dence  is  entitled  to  a confpicuous  place. 
The  complexity  and  fitnefs  of  the  law  to 
aim  oft  every  cafe  deferves  the  reverence 
of  the  public.  By  its  fubtlety,  right  and 
wrong  can  be  feparated  out  of  the  chaos 
in  which  they  are  involved  beneath  the 
wig  of  a ferjeant,  or  in  the  ftill  more  in- 
tricate labyrinth  of  an  attorney’s  brain  ; 
nay,  by  the  power  of  eloquence,  equity 
can  be  metamorphofed  into  injuftice. 

High-fpirited  people,  inftead  of  ap- 
pealing to  honeft  neighbours  as  arbitra- 
tors of  a difpute,  wifely  feek  redrefs  from 
the  civil  law,  which  very  civily  difbur- 
thens  them  of  their  fuperfluous  cafh, 
leaving  them  to  enjoy  the  pleating  reflec- 
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tion,  that  they  have  effected  the  ruin  of 
one  another.  This  litigious  dilpofttion 
has  been  ftigmatifed  by  the  name  of  ob - 
jlinacy  ; but,  if  traced  to  its  oiigin,  it 
will  be  found  to  fpring  from  benevo- 
lence ! Let  us  only  confider  what  a mul- 
titude of  ferjeants,  counfellors,  attornies, 
and  their  coadjutors  the  catch-poles, 
would  be  deftitute  of  employment  did 
not  their  good  natured  countrymen  con- 
tribute to  their  fupport  by  law  luits. 

Pope  fays,  “ All  difcord’s  harmony  }° 
and  doubtlefs  the  apparent  difcord  in  our 
courts  of  juftice  is  conducive  to  thefocial 
harmony  and  happinefs  of  numbers, 
whofe  time  is  occupied  by  the  litiga- 
tions of  others.  Indeed  the  patriotic  ex- 
ertions of  our  lawyers  are  wonderful. 
With  what  zeal  do  they  efpoufe  the  caufe 
of  the  client,  not  for  the  trifling  cuftom- 
ary  fee,  but  a god-like  love  of  juftice  ! 
Our  Court  of  Equity  may  be  truly  de- 
nominated the  temple  of  Aftrea,  where 

I 2 the 
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the  lawyers,  like  facred  prierts,  at- 
tend in  folemn  robes  to  difpenfe  her  blef- 
■iings  to  the  community.  A foreigner, 
unacquainted  with  our  laws,  would  feel 
the  greateft  veneration  for  thofe  excel- 
lent men  whofe  deportment  accords  fo 
well  with  their  innate  integrity;  but  how 
great  would  be  his  aftonifhment,  when 
informed,  that  the  refpedtable  body  was 
wholly  fupported  by  the  folly  and  vices 
of  their  countrymen  ; and  that  the  pride 
and  phrenfy  which  Aimulates  to  liti- 
gation, enriched  thoufands  of  virtuous 
men,  who  were  educated  purpofely  to 
aflift  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice*. 

But  as  the  mod  facred  invitations  are 
not  exempted  from  cenfure,  it  has  been 
aderted  that  bribery  mifleads  even  fome 

of 

* The  number  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  metro- 
polis amounts  to  6l  ; the  prisons  14;  besides  four 
Houses  of  Correction  : and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  different  departments  of  the  law  is  estimat- 
ed at  7040. 
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of  thefe  advocates  of  equity.  Hiflory 
indeed  affords  a memorable  inftance  of 
the  fallibility  of  a great  lawyer.  Lori 
Bacon  pleaded  againft  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Effex,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  patron ; and  he  was  afterwards  de- 
graded from  his  exalted  fituation  in  con- 
fequence  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Some  attornies  ad  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  lawyers  and  bankers.  Thcfe  in- 
genious gentlemen,  receding  that  a man 
who  is  mad  enough  to  go  to  law  is  in- 
capable of  managing  his  own  affairs,  on 
the  iuccefsful  iffue  of  a iuit,  prudently 
lock  up  the  money  for  the  client’s  future 
purpofes. 

This  excellent  device  is  fometimes 
aided  by  coincident  circumflances.  A 
perfon  employed  his  attorney  to  recover 
a debt,  which  the  latter  effeded,  and  ap- 
propriated the  money  to  his  own  ufe, 
amufing  his  client  from  time  to  time 
with  promifes  that  the  affair  fhould  be 
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brought  to  a favourable  termination* 
Meanwhile  the  perfon  died  who  had- 
paid  the  debt,  and  the  attorney  now  look- 
ed upon  the  calh  as  his  own  in  reality  ! 
The  papers  of  the  deceafed  indeed  dif- 
covered  the  fraud,  but,  in  vain  -y  for  wrha 
would  enter  a fuit  againd  an  attorney  ? 

This  folitary  indance  of  ingenuity, 
however,  is  inapplicable  to  that  refpedt- 
able  clafs  at  large  $ for  is  not  the  in- 
tegrity of  an  attorney  proverbial  ? 

Superdition  in  religion  has  given  place 
to  that  word  of  mental  difeafes,  infidelity ; 
but  the  fuperditions  of  law  and  phyfic 
yet  maintain  their  ground.  When  will 
quackery  in  both,  that  fo  often  deprive 
*nen  of  their  lives  and  fortunes — when 
will  thefe  gigantic  evils  be  removed  from 
Society  ? when  mankind  prefer  temper- 
ance to  excefs,  and  exercife  to  indolence, 
health  will  be  promoted.  And  when  the 
natural  beneficence  of  the  human  heart  is 

dire&ed 
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direded  by  prudence,  men  will  not  in- 
volve themfelves  and  their  families  in 

v- 

want  and  ruin  by  law-fuits; 
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QUACK  DOCTORS. 

Arm’d  for  virtue  when  I point  the  pen, 

Brand  the  bold  front  of  shameless  guilty  men  : 

Hear  this  and  tremble,  you  who  ’scape  the  laws. 

Pope. 

L et  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
thofe  wonder  working  men  who  profefs 
the  power  of  healing  the  lick,  however 
inveterate  the  difeafe. 

The  fir  ft  of  thefe  diftinguiihed  perlon- 
ages  is  Dr.  Brodum,  whofe  medicines 
have  lb  long  been  the  theme  of  paragra- 
phifts.  This  ingenious  man  is  a German 
Jew*;  he  attended  Dr.  Body  in  quality  of 
footman,  when  that  beneficent  fage 
came  over  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the 

Englifh, 

* It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  authentic  documents 
are  to  be  found  respecting  this  great  man.  Another 
account  informs  us,  that  he  was  the  menial  servant  of 
Le  M ait  re  a French  Quack.  As  Dr.  Brodum,  how- 
ever, must  be  convinced  that  obscurity  is  one  source  of 
the  sublime,  he  probably  is  willing  to  conceal  his  oii- 
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.Engliih,  and  with  him  made  the  tour  of 
England.  Having  attained  the  know- 
ledge of  feveral  medical  terms,  by  being 
prefent  at  the  lectures  of  his  eloquent 
matter,  this  enterprittng  little  lacquey  re- 
folved  to  commence  Doftor  himfelf.  We 
are  not  certain  whether  the  love  of  gain, 
or  a delire  to  alleviate  the  fufferings  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  firtt  induced  Dr. 
Brodum  to  give  up  the  fcience  of  {having, 
dretting  a wig,  and  brufhing  a coat,  for 
the  more  elegant  art  of  preparing  the 
Nervous  Cordial  and  Botanical  Syrupy 
two  medicines  which,  from  the  Doctor’s 
(knowledge  of  the  Linnasan  fyttem  of  bo- 
tany, we  may  conlider  as  grand  reftora-* 
ttives  of  nature.  Perhaps  his  medical  /kill 
was  communicated  in  a vitton  by  fome 
Demon  of  the  German  Illuminati.  But 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fecret  of 
preparing  the  above-mentioned  medi- 
cines is  hereditary  in  his  family,  as  the 
Doctor  himfelf  feems  to  infinuate,  when 

he 
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he  tells  us,  in  his  “ Guide  to  Old  Age," 
that  “ there  is  no  other  perfon  of  the 
name  of  Brodum  in  England.”  Many 
are  the  different  mediums  by  which  wif- 
dom  can  be  imparted  to  others.  Count 
Caglioflro  may  have  bequeathed  to  the 
Do&or  the  fecret  of  man  fadu  ring  his 
Baume  de  vie  ; or,  perhaps,  the  famous 
Count  de  St.  Germaine  communicated 
his  receipe  for  the  preparation  of  his  Tea 
for  prolonging  Life. 

The  tai  liman,  however,  which  meta- 
morphofed  a lacquey  into  a phyJician 
was  the  diploma  which  the  benevolent  and 
difnterefted  profeffors  in  the  Marifchal 
College  of  Aberdeen  fent  to  this  enter- 
prifing  foreigner.  But  whether  that 
learned  body  accepted  a pecuniary  com- 
penfation  of  one  pound  thirteen  (hillings 
and  three-pence  three  farthings  fferling, 
as  Dr.  Pangolas  fays  they  did  from  him  ; 
cr  whether  the  little  German  was  liberal 
enough  to  fend  them  a larger  fum,  is  only 
known  to  the  parties  concerned. 
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Having  travelled  through  different 
parts  of  EngLnd  like  a public  benefac- 
tor, generoully  dilpenfing  medicines  for  a 
frnall  compenfation,  tbeDo&or  at  length 
refolved  to  become  a redden t in  this  me- 
tropolis. 

That  merit  fuch  as  his,  fhouldgo  un- 
rewarded would  have  been  an  extraordi- 
nary in  fiance  of  negligence  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  nation.  A man  who  railed  himfelf 
from  the  humble  fituation  of  a menial 
fervant  to  the  honourable  avocation  of 
working  miracles ; and  who,  without 
either  genius  or  education,  has  been  the 
author  of  a work  which  he  fays  has  al- 
ready paired  through  upwards  of  fifty 
editions,  mull  be  a moll  wonderful  be- 
ing. 

The  Guide  to  Old  Age  is,  like  Solo- 
mon’s Guide  to  Health,  embellifhed  with 
a portrait  of  the  author,  fo  that  the 
happy  convalefcent  may  contemplate  the 
benign  lineaments  of  his  benefador.  In- 
deed, 
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deed,  if  viewed  with  the  fcrutinifing  eye 
of  a phyfiognomift,  it  might  be  found  that 
Dr.  B’s  portrait  prefented  traits  of  fer- 
tility and  cunning  unworthy  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  a philofopher. 

When  we  refledt,  however,  on  the  na- 
tional benefit  of  univerfal  health  be- 
flowed  bythofe  retailers  of  j unity , or  mi- 
racle- mongers  > wre  muff  rejoice  in  the  idea 
that  agriculture,  manufa&ures,  and  every 
art  and  fcience  may  now  bepurfued  with- 
out the  interruption  of  ficknefs.  Public 
fpirited  men,  like  our  advertifing  phyfi- 
cians , have  a claim  on  the  national  grati- 
tude, and  are  juftly  entitled  to  civic  ho- 
nours. If  a Roman  who  faved  the 
life  of  a citizen  was  confidered  as  a 
benefadtor  to  the  ftate,  how  much  more 
fhould  fuch  men  as  Drs.  Brodum  and 
Solomon,  who  have,  as  they  inform 
us,  healed  thoufands,  be  rewarded  and 
honoured  ? Would  it  not  be  worthy 
of  Britifh  generofity  to  open  a public 

fubfcriptioi* 
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fubfcription  for  the  purpofe  of  eredling 
ftatues  of  thefe  good  men.  The  ftatues 
might  beplaced  as  ornaments  to  the  front 
of  Newgate,  one  on  the  right  fide,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  of  that  awful  fpot, 
whence  fo  many  youthful  heroes  take  flight 
to  the  world  unknown.  The  victim  of 
vice  whom  the  laws  of  his  country  had 
doomed  to  an  untimely  grave,  might  then 
point  to  the  flatues  and  moralize,  with 
his  lad  breath,  on  the  beneficial  eflefb 
of  nojlrums , while  he  acknowledged, 
that  the  promife  of  renovated  health  had 
induced  him  to  continue  his  career  of  de- 
pravity, and  to  wander  through  the 
haunts  of  impurity  and  difeafe,  till  ex- 
cefs,  like  flame  to  the  oil,  exbaujied  bis 
ronjlitution,  and  pernicious  habits  drove 
him  to  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of 
that  fociety  which  had  caft  him  off  like 
a detejled Jin  ! 

We  are  informed  by  a public  print, 
that  Dr.  Biodum  has  juft  returned  from 
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Paris  to  this  capital.  So  true  is  it  that 
impofior's  of  every  defcription,  wherever 
they  may  be  induced  to  travel,  always 
find  their  way  back  to  Old  England,  to 
profit  by  the  very  liberal  credulity  of 
their  dupe,  Mr.  John  Bull. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  from 
the  principal  advertifing  phyfician 
of  London  to  another  fage,  the  well 
known  Dr.  Solomon,  of  Liverpool;  who, 
like  his  competitor  for  public  patronage, 
is  a Jew,  an  empiric,  and  an  author. 

From  the  mod  authentic  documents 
we  learn,  that  Dr.  Solomon  when  a Jew- 
boy,  hawked  black-ball  in  Newcaltle  on 
Tyne  ; confequently,  he  mud  have  been 
endowed  with  a mod  afpiring  genius, 
forit  appears  from  his  advertifement  of  an 
Abjiergent  Lotion , that  he  has  turned  his 
attention  from  blacking  the  boots  of  the 
gentlemen,  to  vamifhing  the  faces  of  the 
ladies.  He  has  dignified  his  refidence  in 

Liverpool  with  the  name  of  Solomon’s 

Place, 
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Place,  though  fome  difcerning  indivi- 
duals, who  wifti  to  fee  merit  like  his 
duly  exalted,  contend,  that  the  Pillory 
is"  Solomon’s  Place,  an  elevation  to 

■a  ' 

which  he  is  juftly  entitled  by  his  various 
labours  for  the  public  weal. 

Plis  pamphlet,  entitled,  A Guide  to 
Health,  is  manifoldly  written  to  promote 
the  file  of  his  noftrum  > for  like  the  mi- 
ferable  production  of  the  German  Quack, 
there  are  no  medical  precepts  in  the 
volume  that  can  be  of  the/mal left  utility. 

After  the  introduction,  the  reader  is  pre- 
fented  with  an  advertifement,  which  in- 
forms him,  that  “the  Guide  to  Health  has 
been  pirated,  and  many  fpurious  copies  are 
in  circulation.”  Mod  people  who  are  en- 
dowed with  common  fenfe,  will  readily 
agree  with  the  DoCtor,  that  alii  he  copies 
they  have  ever  feen  of  the  Guide  to  Health, 
were  not  only  fpurious , but  pernicious 
both  to  health  and  morals.  Infor- 
mation ft  ill  more  valuable,  efpecially  to 
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the  credulous , is  communicated  by  the 
latter  part  of  this  curious  advertifement, 
where  the  Do&or  tells  us,  that  **  the 
public  may  be  affiured  they  are  attempt- 
ed to  be  impofed  upon  a confeffion 
which  proves  that  Dr.  Solomon  is  a con- 
fcientions  man  ! Probably  he  apprehended 
approaching  dijfolution , when  he  honedly 
made  this  public  avowal  of  impofi- 
tion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  every  fenfible 
man  will  cordially  coincide  with  Dr.  So- 
lomon, that  the  various  attempts  made 
-by  £>uack  Doctors  to  defraud  the  public 
are  but  too  often  fuccefsful. 

Cavillers  may  fay  the  Doctor’s  pre- 
tenfions  to  a new  difcovery  in  medicine 
is  only  a revival  of  the  chemerical  expe- 
riments of  former  deluded  alchymifts  ; 
but  from  his  general  profeffions  of  bene- 
volence, it  mud  be  evident,  that  he  not 
only  means  well,  but  is  convinced  of 
the  efficacy  of  his  Anti-Inpetigines.  This 
hard  name  reminds  us  of  the  obfervations 

of 
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of  aSpanifh  fatirift  on  Quack  medicines 
— “ To  bear  Quacks  call  over  their  Jim - 
p/esy"  fays  he,  “ would  make  you  fwear 
they  were  raifing  fo  many  devils  ; luch  as 
Opopanex,  Buphtalmas,  Aledtorolophos, 
Ophiofcroden,  and  a great  many  more. 
And  by  all  this  formidable  bombafl  is 
meant  nothing  in  the  world  but  a few 
fimple  roots,  fuch  as  carrots,  turnips, 
radithes,  and  the  like.  But  they  keep 
the  old  proverb  in  remembrance—^  that 
knows  thee  will  never  buy  thee  and, 
therefore,  every  thing  muff  be  made  a 
my  fiery,  to  hold  the  public  in  igno- 
rance.” 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the 
Dodlor  has  adorned  his  elegant  treatife 
with  his  portrait.  Befides  this  embellifh- 
ment  he  has  favoured  the  public  with  an 
engraving  of  his  manlion  in  Liverpool. 
Hence  the  happy  Jew  who  have  been  fo 
fortunate  as  to  outlive  the  effedls  of  his 
Cordial  Balm  may  view  the  refidence  of 
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'their  benefadlor.  A fcale  is  annexed,  by*" 
which  it  appears,  that  the  body  of  this 
confecrated  tenement  is  feventy  feet  long  ; 
-and  undoubtedly,  were  the  philanthropic 
proprietor  exalted  according  to  his  merit, 
he  would  be'placed  by  public  juftice  in 
<a  fituation  as  eminent  and  confpicuous 
as  that  which  conferred  immortality  on 
Haman. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  Majefly’s 
Attorney  General  is  not  informed  of  fuch 
publications  as  Dr.  Brodum’s  Guide  to 
Old  Jge,  and  Dr.  Solomon’s  Guide  to 
Health.  Perhaps  the  moment  is  approach- 
ing when  he  may  take  cognizance  of 
“thefe  moral  cflays , and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  ftge  and  benefi- 
cent authors  will  be  amply  rewarded. 
Whoever  publishes  an  obfeene  pamphlet 
is  liable  to  fine,  imprifonment,  and  the 
pillory.  How  much  greater  then  fhould 
the  reward  be  of  fuch  as  endeavoured  to 

poifon  the  health  and  morals  of  a people, 
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by  the  propagation  of  a falfehood  and  im- 
pofture  ? In  this  light  the  Attorney- 
General  may  think  proper  to  recommend 
a trip  to  Botany  Bay,  to  thefe  beneficent 
Doctors.  There  they  might  adminifter 
their  noftrums  to  the  colonifts,  and  fra- 
ternize with  their  refpedbable  friend  and 
fellow- labourer  for  the  public  good,  Mr. 
George  Barrington  ! 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  afferted, 
that  Dodlors  of  fuch  tranfcendent  fkill 
could  not  be  Spared  out  of  England.  But 
as  cavillers  have  often  complained  that 
our  advertijing  phyjicicuts  accept  a pecu- 
niary compensation  for  their  public  Ser- 
vices, this  might  be  obviated  by  placing 
them  in  Some  receptacle  appropriated  to 
the  improvement  of  public  morals,  in 
Bridewell  for  inftance.  There  they 
would  have  the  pleafure  of  meeting 
Several  of  their  former  patients,  not 
only  reflored  to  health,  but  employ- 
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ed  in  preparing  hemp  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community. 

In  this  lchool  of  morality  and  phyfic. 
Dr.  Brodum,  Dr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Dr.  Senate, Dr.  Gardner, and  feveral  other 
benign  lages,  might  prepare  and  difpenfe 
their  medicines  gratis,  and  this  mode  of 
exercifmg  their  fkill  would  effectually 
hlence  their  calumniators.  Among  many 
improvements  of  this  enlightened  age,,  we. 
might  then  boad:  of  having  converted  an 
E rig  hjh  He  ufc  of  Correct  to  v i n to  wh  a t i t 
was  originally  defigned  to  he, — A Temple 
of  Health  and  Llorahty  ; and  advertifing 
phyficians  would  fcon  ceafe  to  impofe 
upon  the  credulous  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Dr.  Senate,  like  a benevolent  philofo- 
pher,  has  endeavoured  to  remedy  the 
wafte  occafioned  by  the  fword,  by  Lozen- 
ges of  Steel , which  will  render  even 
tterility  itfelf  prolific.  This  metal  has 
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ever  been  either  an  excellent  friend  or 
formidable  enemy  to  the  human  race, 
according  to  the  ufe  to  which  it  was  ap- 
plied. The  poet  fays, 

“ What  time  would  spare  from  steel  receives  its  date, 
And  monuments,  like  man,  submit  to  fate  ; 

Steel  could  the  labours  of  the  gods  destroy. 

And  strike  to  dust  th’  imperial  toiv’rs  of  Troy  ; 

Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  priue  confound. 

And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground  ; 

What  wonder  then,  fair  dame,  thy  health  should  feel 
i lie  conq’ring  force  of  unresisted  steel  1 

Indeed  there  is  the  greateft  probability, 
that  fuch  ladies  as  are  ralh  enough  to 
fwallow  the  metalline  tonic  of  Dr.  S.  will 
have  too  much  reafon  to  agree  with  the 
poet. 

Next  to  the  phylicians  who  have  re- 
commended internal  medicines  to  the 
public,  may  be  mentioned  thofe  eminent 
furgeons  who  have  diftinguifhed  thern- 
felves  by  profeffing  to  cure  external  ail- 
ments. 

The  moil;  remarkable  of  thefe  is  Mr. 

B.  D.  Perkins 
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B.  D.  Perkins,  whofe  far  famed  Tradlor's 
havedifpenfedhealth  in bothhemifpheres. 

So  juft  is  the  eulogium  of  the  Poet — 

✓ 

“ Arm’d  with  twin  skewers,  see  Perkins  by  main  force 
Drag  the  foul  bend  from  Christian  and  from  horse  !”, 

In  the  preface  of  a pamphlet,  entitled, 
“ The  Influence  of  the  Metallic  Trac- 
tors on  the  Human  Body,”  we  are  in- 
formed, that  “ the  writer  has  croffed  the 
Atlantic  and  become  a redden t in  Lon- 
don *,  that  he  may  devote  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  diffufion  of  this  impor- 
tant difcovery,  and  its  application  to 
the  relief  cf  the  miferies  of  mankind.” 
Excellent  and  philanthropic  young 
man ; difinterefled  Ion  of  a generous 
father ; thou  haft  ventured  thy  life  ever 
the  innumerable  waves  of  the  vaft  weft- 
ern  ocean,  and  haftened  on  the  wings  of 
Zepherus,  with  healing  in  thy  Tractors % 

to 

Dr.  Johnson  calls  London  “ the  needy  villain’s  "cue* 
val  koine," 
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to  remove  difeafe  from  Britain.  What 
reward  can  be  adequate  to  thy  fervices  ! 
If  thefmall  remuneration  of  five  guineas 
a brace  bean  inefficient  compenfation, 
thou  may  eft,  0 friend  Perkins , receive  the 
more  glorious  recompence  of  academic 
honours,  which  the  profeftors  of  the  li- 
beral fciences  in  Aberdeen  are  fo  willing 
to  beftow  gratuitonfly , on  merit.  But 
perhaps,  friend,  the  price  of  a few  fets  of 
thy  Trabtors  might  accelerate  this  de- 
ferable event ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  inftead  of  a perfonal  examination, 
the  fage  profelfors  would  be  content  with 
examining  the  bank-notes  inclofed  in  thy 
letter. 

Although  Mr  P.  has  obtained  a pa- 
tent, he  obferves,  that  it  is  not  his  in- 
tention to  withhold  the  advantages  of  th$ 
difcovery  from  the  public,  who  may  be 
fupplied  with  his  curious  inftruments 
for  the  moderate  price  of  five  guineas  a 
Jet , which  he  confiders  as  a trifle  ! 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Perkins  imports  his  Tradlors  from 
America  in  parcels  of  two  hundred  fets, 
valued  by  him  at  one  thoufand  guineas  ! 
Suppofe  this  miraculous  philofopher 
fhould  difpofeof  only  the  above  mention- 
ed number  every  week;  on  an  average  we 
would  exchange  fifty  two  thouland 
guineas  annually  for  baft  metal . O!  Eng- 
lilhmen,  how  long  will  you  fuffer  your- 
felves  to  be  impofed  on  by  the  artifice  of 
empirics  ! How  long  will  you,  the  moll 
wealthy  and  fenfible  people  on  earth,  per- 
mit Quack  Do&ors  to  prey  upon  the 
fruits  of  your  induHry  ! 

An  empiric  who  flourilhed  in  this 
capital  a few  years  fince,  was  much  iupe- 
rior  to  Mr.  Perkins  in  the  cure  of  topical 
difeafes.  This  philofopher,  the  fapient 
Mr.  Buzaglo,  fora  “ trifling  expence 
cured  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
“ though  of  ever  fo  long  Handing,  in 
the  ipace  of  an  hour,  and  retlored  within 
a few  days  % vafled  calves  to  their  former 
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fUte  of  fulnefs  of  flefh.”  Me  alfo  in- 
formed the  public,  that  “patients  might 
agree  for  a perfect  cure , or  by  the  month , 
by  the  year,  or  for  life."  How  accommo- 
dating was  this  beneficent  phyfician  ! 
Were  Mr.  Perkins  to  make  fimilar  pro- 
pofals,  what  opulent  patient  would 
fcruple  to  give  him  five  guineas  for  a 
pair  of  fkewers  ! It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Buzaglo  was  not  more  liber- 
ally rewarded,  as,  in  confeqaence  of  ne- 
glett,  his  ineftimable  fecret  is  lost  to  the 
community.  Might  not  a fimilar  mif- 
fortune  happen  to  poor  Mr.  P.  if  the 
public  fhould  withdraw  its  patronage  ? 

Indeed,  the  impudence  of  Quacks 
would  be  diverting,  were  it  not  alfo  per- 
nicious. Vulgar  felons  fhrink  from  pub- 
lic notice  after  committing  a crime ; 
but  medical  impoflors  not  only  lay  the 
credulous  part  of  mankind  under  contri- 
bution, but  afterwards  demand  the 
thanks  of  their  dupes  ; nay,  threaten  to 
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profecute  whoever  attempts  to  expofe 
their  deception. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  an 
account  of  a few  experiments  made  with 
the  moft  popular  quack  medicines ; ob- 
fervations  on  the  general,  moral,  and 
phyfical  effedts  of  a belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  noflrums  ; and  a few  hints  fubmitted 
to  the  confideration  of  Valetudinarians. 

The  following  account  of  the  effedts 
of  quack  medicines  adminiftered  by  a 
refpedtable  farmer,  will  illuftrate  their 
general  utility. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinfon,  arichfarmer 
of  Avondale,  near  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
in  Warwickfnire,  is  one  of  thofe  queer 
fellows  who  examine  every  novel  im- 
provement before  they  give  it  their  fanc- 
tion.  With  thegreateft  good  nature  im- 
aginable, this  fingular  true  born  Englijh- 
man  is  rather  incredulous  refpedting  the 
efficacy  of  nodrums ; the  excellent  moral 
effedts  of  the  new  philofophy;  the  equali- 
ty 
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ty  of  the  lexes  ; and  limilar  paradoxes 
which  engage  the  attention  of  the  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  in  this  enlightened  age. 

This  rural  philofopher,  finding  that 
feveral  of  his  neighbours  were  under  the 
influence  of  credulity,  and  that  fome  of 
them  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  purchase 
patent  medicines,  he  refolved  to  unde- 
ceive them  if  poffible.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  collected  a quantity  of  the  mod: 
celebrated  noftrums,  and  convened  the 
villagers  on  a bowling-green  in  front  of 
his  manfion,  where,  after  giving  them 
an  excellent  dinner  in  the  flyle  of  true 
Englifh  hofpitality,  he  produced  his  me- 
dicines, and  ordered  his  fervants  to  bring 
forward  the  patients  on  whom  experi- 
ments were  to  be  tried. 

An  unfortunate  afs  was  firft  produced, 
to  the  no  lmall  amufement  of  the  villa- 
gers; butFarmerWilkinfon  requefled  them 
to  beattentive,  “ You  dont  know,  (aid  he, 
how  much  your  own  health  de  peuds  on 
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the  fucccis  of  my  experiments  tin's  day.” 
Saying  this,  he  approached  with  great 
gravity,  ana  adminiflered  a whole  bottle 
oi  Di . Lrocum  s Nervous  Cordial  to  the 
yoor  quadruped,  which  on  fwallowing 
1 1 ic  dole  brayed  mod  horribly.  The  vidlim 
of  quackery  then  fell  down  in  a fit,  from 
Vvnif  it  was  roufed  by  throwing  a pail— 
iul  c.  water  in  its  face;  but  had  it  not 
been  for  an  emollient  drench  administered 
by  a fkiiiul  farrier  the  animal  would  cer- 
tainly have  expired  under  the  operation 
cf  the  noflrum. 

The  villagers  were  amazed,  and  look- 
ed with  horror  on  the  afs  as  he  was  led 
away  to  his  flail.  An  old  woman,  how- 
ever, who  was  as  remarkable  for  her  elo- 
quence as  her  obflinacy,  very  judicioufly 
obferved,  that  the  farmer  had  net  given 
the  medicine  a fair  trial,  for  “-that  onlv  a 
iev/  tea- fpoonfids  fhould  have  been  ad- 
miniflered at  once.”  The  young  people 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  an  afs  being  drench- 
ed 
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ed  with  a tea-fpoon  j but  Mr  Wilkin  fon 
declared,  that  he  thought  Dame  Crabtree 
might  be  in  the  right ; “ you  (hall  have  a 
whole  bottle  of  the  Nervous  Cordial,” 
faidhe,  “if  you  will  confentto  take  a dole 
of  it  every  evening,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  in  a (hort  time  you  will  be  cured  of 
your  propenfity  to  fcandal  and  fcolding;” 

* — “ No  thank  ye,”  replied  flie,  “ you 
are  very  kind  indeed  fo  you  want  to 
poifon  me  as  well  as  the  poor  afs,  do 

3 yy 
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A bottle  of  Doctor  Solomon’s  Anti- 
Impetigines  was  then  uncorked,  and  a 
bog  brought  forward  as  the  patient  on 
whom  its  benign  effe&s  were  to  be 
tried.  The  animal  yelled  mod;  hideouf- 
ly  while  the  medicine  was  poured  down 
its  throat,  and  afterwards  ran  about  as  if 
mad,  endeavouring  to  bite  every  thing 
within  its  reach.  The  women  fhrieked 
and  took  to  their  heels,  but  the  men 
compelled  their  lvvinifh  patient  to  retire 
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to  the  middle  of  the  circle,  which  they 
formed  round  it,  and  in  a few  minutes  it 
lay  down  and  continued  to  grunt  mod: 
piteoufly  till  it  fell  fail  afleep. — “ There’s 
the  blelTed  effects  of  nodrums  for  you, 
my  friends, '’  cried  Wilkinfon,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  “ I thought  I fhould  be 
able  to  expofe  impoflure.” 

While  the  people  wTere  employed  in 
making  philofophical  refiedtions  on  the 
medicated  hog , a cat  was  produced,  and 
in  fpite  of  all  her  mewing  and  fcratch- 
ing,  was  compelled  to  fwallovv  one 
of  Dr.  Senate’s  Lozenges  of  Steel.  To 
deferibe  the  convolutions  and  contor- 
tions of  poor  pufs,  would  be  impofiible  ; 
no  fquirrel  or  monkey  on  a chain  ever  ex- 
hibited fuch  a variety  of  poftures,  while 
her  mewings  expreffed  the  pain  which  her 
bowels  endured.  A faint  ary  evacuation 
afForded  her  relief,  but  the  women  whif- 
pered  among  themfclves,  that  no  confeder- 
ation fhould  induce  them  to  fuffer  fuch 
agonies. 
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The  laft  experiment  was  made  with 
Perkins's  Metallic  Praetors , a let  of 
which  had  been  purchafed  by  Mr.  W. 
in  order  to  convince  his  neighbours  of 
their  inefficacy.  He  had  received  thefe 
wonderful  inftruments  a few  days  before, 
and  defired  the  village  blackfmith  to 
make  him  half  a dozen  iron  fkewers  of 
the  fame  fize.  An  old  kitchen  poker 
was  by  the  force  of  fire,  and  the  fkill  of 
the  artift,  transformed  into  a number  of 
fkewers,  which,  though  not  fo  well  po- 
lifhed  as  the  Metallic  Praetors,  were  equally 
valuable  in  the  eftimation  of  the  farmer; 
Hefirft  enquired  whether  any  perfon  pre- 
sent was  afflidted  with  aches  or  pains. 
Dame  Thomfon  came  forward  and  de- 
clared fhe  found  a fight  rheumatic  pain 
in  one  of  her  arms.  “ O we’ll  fcon  re- 
move that,”  cried  the  farmer ; “ here  are 
a pair  of  the  famous  Metallic  Tradtors 
that  you  have  fo  often  heard  of,  they  cure 
dll  pains , Saying  this,  he  applied  the 
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home-made  fkewers,  and  the  woman, 
with  apparent  pleafure,  exclaimed,  “ I 
proteft,  dear  Sir,  you  have  cured  me  al- 
ready, my  arm  is  quite  weli  again  \” 

Wilkinfon  fupprefficd  a laugh,  and  or- 
dered his  houfe-dog  to  be  brought  for- 
ward. Poor  pcmpey  came,  and  the  far- 
mer defired  one  of  his  fervants  to  fear 
the  animal’s  foot  flightly,  that  he  might 
prove  the  efficacy  of  the  Traitors  in 
curing  a burn.  He  then  applied  the 
genuine  American  metal  to  the  burnt  part, 
in  prefence  of  all  his  neighbours,  but 
notwithilanding  the  various  geometrical 
figures  which  he  drew  upon  the  fpot, 
pompey  continued  to  yelp  and  wail,  and 
when  let  lcofe limped  away  to  his  kennel. 

The  farmer  then  addreffied  the  people  : 
—“You  have  this  day,”  faid  he  dis- 
covered the  inefficacy  of  patent  and  quack 
medicines ; let  me  never  again  hear  any 
of  you  extol  fuch  ridiculous  palliatives, 
which  feem  to  mock  pain  and  difeafe  in- 
ftead  of  giving  relief.  As  for  the  miracle 
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performed  on  the  arm  of  Dame  Thomfon, 
it  was  effected  by  part  of  my  old  kitchen 
Poker,  which  Ben  Perkins,  our  black- 
fmitb,  took  to  the  fmithy  yederday,  and 
hammered  intofkewers.”  While  hefpoke, 
poor  Mrs.  Thomfon,  who  had  only  ima- 
gined the  was  cured,  felt  a fudden  ting- 
ling in  her  arm,  and  went  home  to  wrap 
it  up  in  flannel,  while  the  red  of  the  vil- 
lagers retired  with  a thorough  convi&ion 
tnat  the  cures  faid  to  he  performed  by 
nodrums  were  Imaginary  j and  that  fuch 
preparations  were  invented  by  Quacks, 
for  the  purpofe  of  profiting  by  the 
credulity  of  mankind. 

Empirics  are  permitted  by  the  laws  to 
pradiie  with  impunity.  Our  ancedors, 
indeed,  who  prevented,  or  rather  repel- 
led difeafe  by  a life  of  temperance,  never 
conceived  that  any  human  being  could 
be  l'o  depraved  as  to  defraud  another  of 
his  money  and  his  life,  under  the  pretext 
of  alleviatmg  pain  and  refloring  health. 

A dill 
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A Hill  more  powerful  protection  to  im- 
poftors  is  in  confequence  of  the  tax 
paid  by  them  to  the  State  for  advertife- 
ments  and  patents.  But  even  in  France, 
Mefimer’s  fraudulent  pretences  were  dif- 
covered  and  punifhed  ; why  then  fhould 
fimilar  impofitions  be  purfued  in  this 
capital  with  impunity  ? Is  the  paltry  fum 
obtained  by  a duty  on  patent  medicines 
to  be  placed  in  oppofition  to  the  health 
of  a Jingle  individual}  No.  Were  fome 
pubhc-fpirited  legitlator  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  fuppreffion  of  that  iniquitous 
branch  of  trade,  he  would  be  the  prefer- 
ver  of  many  wretched  beings,  who,  in 
the  moment  of  pain  are  glad  to  feek  re- 
lief from  nodrums,  “ as  drowning  men 
catch  at  draws.”  Alas  ! what  numbers 
of  infatuated  mortals  fwallow  the  dele- 
terious preparations  of  the  Quack,  and 
fink  under  the  combined  p refill  re  of  dif- 
eafe.and  medicine  ; who,  had  they  been 
left  to  the fimple  efforts  of  nature,  would 

have 
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have  recovered,  and  lived  healthy  and 
happy  for  many  years  ! What  an  afflict- 
ing thought  ! and  who,  that  has  a heart 
to  feel,  would  not  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  farther  progrefs  o i empirical  homi- 
cide */ 

* SHERIFF’S  COURT,  MAY  29,  1802. 

Richards  ».  Burnett. 

Quack  Doctors. — This  was  a Writ  of  Inquiry  of  Da- 
mages, in  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff,  a clerk  in  a 
respectable  merchant’s  counting-house  in  the  citr, 
lagainst  the  defendant,  who  styled  himself  a doctor,  and 
distributed  hand-bills,  advertising  medicines,  which  weie 
to  cure  every*  disorder  incident  to  the  human  frame.  It 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  subject  to  a scorbu- 
tic affection,  which  frequently  manifested  itself  in  red 
spots,  and  slight  eruptions  on  the  face  ; — he  applied  to 
a regular  apothecary,  who  told  him,  there  was  nothing 
unusual  or  alarming  in  his  case,  and  that  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  live  regular,  and  take  the  most  simple 
medicines.  The  plaintiff,  however,  in  a short  time  after 
grew  impatient,  and  having  met  with  one  of  the  defend- 
ant’s hand-bills,  he  applied  to  him  for  relief.  The  de- 
fendant undertook  for  the  sum  often  guineas,  half  of 
which  was  paid  down,  immediately  to  effect  a complete 
cure.  With  this  view  he  prescribed  certain  pills,  the 
virtues  of  which  were  enumerated  in  his  hand-bills,  and 
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The  late  imperial  parliament  evinced 

their  wifdom  and  patriotism,  by  laying 

an 

to  aid  the  qualities  of  them,  the  plaintiff  was  to  rub  an 
ointment  on  his  face  every  night.  '1  he  defendant  strictly 
enjoined  him  not  to  let  his  friends  know  that  he  had 
placed  himself  under  his  direction  , he  went  on  thus  ad- 
ministering his  medicines,  and  occasionally  obtaining  a 
guinea  from  the  young  man,  who  foynd  himself,  tiom 
time  to  time,  getting  infinitely  worse.  He  was  reduced 
to  such  a situation,  that  he  was  nearly  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  and  his  eye-sight  was  extremely  im- 
paired. In  this  situation,  he  acknowledged  the  error  he 
had  committed  ; the  assistance  of  an  eminent  physician 
was  obtained,  who  found  the  plaintiff  in  a state  ol  dan- 
ger, from  which  he  hardly  hoped  to  extricate  him  ; he 
attributed  it  to  the  injudicious,  and  indiscriminate  use  of 
outward  and  inward  applications  of  mercuiy  and  anti- 
mony. By  proper  treatment,  the  plaintiff  recovered  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  but  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  was  en- 
tirely lost.— It  was  to  obtain  a satisfaction  for  this  injury 
the  present  action  was  brought. 

The  witnesses  consisted  of  Medical  Gentlemen,  who 
deposed,  that  the  plaintiff  owed  not  only  the  loss  of 
his  eye,  but  the  debility  of  his  frame,  solely  to  the  un- 
skilful management  of  the  defendant. 

The  U ndersheriff*  expressed  his  surprize,  that  causes 
of  this  nature  were  not  more  frequently  the  subjects  of 
nquiry  in  Courts  of  Justice,  considering  how  the  health 
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an  additional  duty  upon  patent  and  quack 
medicines.  If  the  prefent  legiilature  will 
alfo  exercife  their  authority  in  the  total 
fuppreffion  of  this  moft  iniquitous  traf- 
fic, in  lefs  than  feven  years  hence,  the 
names  of  Brodum,  Solomon,  Perkins, 
Swainfon,  Gardner,  Senate,  Bree,  and 
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and  lives  of  the  Public  were  tampered  with  by  ignorant 
pretenders  to  medicine.  It  was  a matter  of  regret,  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  turn  its  attention  to  an  evil  which 
had  extended  itself  not  only  throughout  the  metropolis^ 
but  every  part  of  the  country,  or  if  the  Legislature  slept, 
it  were  to  be  wished,  Grand  Juries  would  exercise  the 
powers  with  which  the  constitution  entrusted  them  ; 
such  men  as  the  defendant,  would  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  as  public  pests  to  society  a legalised 
plague  to  sweep  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ! When 
one  who  had  suffered  from  their  ignorance,  appealed  for 
redress,  it  would  be  to  sanction  abuses  if  Juries  did  not 
deal  the  damages  with  a liberal  hand. — He  hardlv  could 
state  what  compensation  was  adequate  for  the  loss  of  an. 
eye  by  the  unskilful  treatment  of  an  assuming  Quack 
Doctor.  He  hoped  the  Jury  would  read  a lesson,  which 
would  have  a tendency  to  check  an  evil  which  had  been 
too  long  tolerated. 

1 he  Jury  consulted  a short  time,  and  returned  a ver* 
diet  for  the  plaintiff. — Damages,  4001. 
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the  whole  tribe  of  medical  impodors  will 
be  forgotten,  or  only  mentioned  with 
contempt  and  execration. 

Did'olute  young  men  are  induced  to 
continue  in  the  practice  of  their  per- 
nicious habits  of  wantonnefs  and  excefs, 
from  the  midaken  idea  that  a nodrum 
will  operate  as  an  effectual  redorative. 
Young  girls  are  alfo  permitted  to  in- 
dulge in  the  ufe  of  confections,  which, 
from  their  heating  nature,  and  the  fuper- 
abundance  of  nutriment  they  fupply,  ge- 
nerate difeafe.  Health  and  beauty  are  at 
once  injured,  and  licentious  defires  kind- 
led, fo  that  both  in  a moral  and  phydcal 
fenfe,  children  fhould  be  prevented  from 
an  indulgence  in  luxuries.  The  bledings 
of  temperance,  a healthy  body  andferene 
mind,  will  give  a richer  zed  to  the  boun- 
ties of  Divine  Providence;  and  the  predo- 
minance of  intellectual,  over  fenl'ual  plea- 
fure,  will  exalt  the  happy  individual  in 
the  rank  of  rational  and  thinking  beings ! 

One 
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One  truth  muft  excite  Tome  degree  of 
alarm  in  the  heart  of  the  epicure.  It  is 
well  known  thatfubftances  in  themfelves 
ialutary  may,  when  intermingled  with 
others,  become  rank  poiion.  Hence  the 
fatal  effects  of  eating  a variety  of  viands, 
or  mingling  liquids  of  a heterogeneous 
nature,  has  doubtlefs  precipitated  my- 
riads to  an  untimely  tomb  ! This  is 
commonly  called  dying  of  a forfeit.  O 
man  ! if  you  would  enjoy  health  and  long 
life,  reftrain  your  appetites,  remove  the 
fivoury  but  deftrudtive  viands,  and  fling 
the  Circean  cup  of  intoxication  from 
your  trembling  hand  ! 

Valetudinarians  often  voluntarily  fuffer 
more  pain  than  was  ever  inflicted  by  the 
Inquifition.  By  fwallovving  every  me- 
dicine which  ignorant  friends  or  artful 
Quacks  recommend,  thefe  wretched 
dupes,  in  (lead  of  difarming  difeafe,  only 
render  it  more  powerful.  Three  fourths 
of  the  difeafes  of  the  people  of  London 
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are  ideal ; and  many  perfons  contribute 
to  the  fupport  of  the  phyfician,  and  pay 
him  liberally  for  regular  attendance, 
while  they  labour  not  under  bodily  in- 
difpofition  but  the  imaginary  ailments  of 
a mind  difeafed.  Many  an  athletic  hypo- 
chondriac, whofe  fanity  would  be  reftor- 
ed  in  a few  days  by  exercile,  now  ima- 
gines himfelf  at  the  point  of  death, 
though  he  will  probably  out-live  his 
phyfician.  The  revelling  and  excels  of 
thcfe  unhappy  beings  has  produced  in 
them  fuch  a relaxation  of  nerve  and  im- 
becility of  mind,  that  they  tremble  at 
the  momentary  gloom  occafioned  by 
every  palling  cloud  the  light  of  a hearfe 
fills  them  with  horror ; and  the  mournful 
knell  thrills  through  every  fibre. 

Were  we  to  inveftigatc  the  origin  of 
thofe  difeafes  that  really  exilb  in  this  ca- 
pita!, they  would  be  found  to  proceed 
from  gluttotiy , indolc7ice  and  fenfuality  ; 
confequently  not  only  the  preventive  of 
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fuch  difeafes,  but  even  the  cure  may  be 
found  in  adherence  to  temperance,  exer- 
cife,  and  moderation  in  the  purfuit  of 
amufements 

I he  paffions  have  a moft  powerful  ef- 
fect on  tilt  health  of  the  body,  and  the 
the  pains  of  the  body  excite  fympathy  in 
the  mind.  Hope,  that  prime  chearer  of 
the  foul,  accompanied  by  ftridt  temper- 
ance, will  re-eftablifli  the  health  of  the 
infirm  fooner  than  all  the  fimples  of  na- 
ture, or  the  chemical  preparations  invented 
by  man.  Look  around  then  you  who  drag 
on  a lingering  exigence — behold  num- 
bers who  were  lately  in  full  health  fud- 
denly  carried  off  by  fevers  arifing  from 
Intemperance,  that  Hydra  which  devours 
human  happinefs.  No  longer  torment 
yourfelves,  nor  make  your  ftomach,  like 
Noah’s  Ark,  a receptacle  for  every  clean 
and  unclean  thing  that  you  imagine  may 
renovate  the  conflitution.  If  you  cannot 
be  reftored  by  moderate  exercife  and  a 
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mild  regimen,  calmly  fubmit  to  that  dif- 
folution  which  awaits  every  human  being. 
Indead  of  relying  wholly  on  the  fkill  of 
ieeble  man,  bow  with  reiignation  to  the 
will  of  the  Divinb  Physician  who 
can  “ kill  and  make  alive!" 

The  fallacy  of  empiricifm  has  already 
been  sufficiently  animadverted  on.  In- 
deed one  fingle  reflection  may  ferve  to 
fubvert  the  whole  fabric  of  medical  im- 
podure.  Had  any  of  the  propofed/wz#- 
ceas  invented  by  man  been  endued  with 
umverfal  healing  virtues,  all  other  medi- 
cines would  have  been  totally  unnecef- 
fary ; and  as  light  is  fupplied  by  the  fun, 
the  grand  redorative  would  have  fupplied 
all  mankind  with  health  and  longevity ; 
hence  there  would  have  been  no  necedity 
to  collect  drugs  or  acquire  medical  know- 
ledge. 
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epigram. 

Dialogue  between  a Quack  Doctor  a«c/a  Satirist. 
Satirist. 

Thou  destroyer  of  man,  thou  vicegerent  of  death  ; 

In  thy  look  there  is  jaundice,  and  pest  in  thy  breath  ; 
Depart  fioin  this  Island,  and  leave  us  some  hope 
Oi  living  our  time,  if  you’d  ’scape  from  the  rope. 

Quack  Doctor . 

Pray  cease  your  invective,  my  character  spare, 

And  in  all  future  profits  with  me  you  shall  share  ; 
Don’t  you  know,  Sir,  the  mass  of  mankind  arc  all  fools. 
Who  rely  upon  nostrums  and  medical  rules  ; 

To  restore  wasted  vigour  and  renovate  health, 

So  whoever  will  promise  such  blessings  grasps  wealth. 

Satirist. 

Whene’er  I at  fraudlent  cunning  connive, 

May  my  small  spark  of  life  not  that  moment  survive  ! 

I know  that  the  credulous  oft  are  deceiv’d, 

And  impostors  like  you  are  too  often  believ’d  ; 

While  you  violate  truth,  and  that  just  law  defy. 

Which  declares  that  a murderer  surely  shall  die. 

Quack  Doctor. 

Stop,  Sir,  your’re  in  error,  I am  a physician, 

See  here’s  my  diploma  and  in  good  condition, 
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It  came  by  the  coach  from  the  North  ’pon  my  honour. 
And  grateful  am  I to  the  generous  donor  ; 

I f that  wont  suffice,  Sir,  see  here  is  my  patent 
To  cure  all  diseases  apparent  or  latent : 

I find  you  suspected  1 was  but  <\  poacher. 

On  other  physicians  a front  less  encroacher  ; 

But  my  qualification’s  without  the  least  flaw. 

And  I hill  my  game  fairly  according  to  laic. 
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COSMETICS. 

Roses  for  the  cheeks 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  a^e  : 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald  ; 
Heav’n,  earth,  and  ocean,  plunder’d  of  their  sweets  : 
Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews  1 

CoWPIR. 

to  quack  dodders,  may  be 
clafled  thofe  beau  timers  of  the  human 
countenance — the  inventors  of  cofmetics . 
Aided  by  the  miraculous  power  of  lo- 
tions and  tindtures,  new  beauties  reani- 
mate the  face,  and  we  behold  the  rofeate 
bloom  ofyouth  fmile  like  morning  light 
on  the  varnilhed  vifage  of  age. 

While  a luperabundance  of  paints  and 
lotions  renovate  beauty,  the  fmr  a r t i ft 
daily  improves  in  tafte ; (he  guides  the 
pencil  with  fuch  (kill  over  every  line  of 
her  tace,  and  imitates  nature  with  fuch 
elegance,  that  we  may  loon  be  able  to 
boaft  of  female  portrait  painters  who  will 
excel  even  Sir  Joflvua  Reynolds  himfelf  l 

One 
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One  great  advantage  in  favour  of  female 
genius,  ift  this  inftance,is  the  luperior  tex- 
ture of  therein  to  canvas, or  anyother artifi- 
cial ground.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  too  many  of  our  female  ar lifts  grow 
negligent  after  marriage,  and,  receding 
that  the  portrait  is  fold,  take  little  pains 
to  improve  its  tints  ; nay,  it  is  afierted, 
that  they  often  become  hideoully  de- 
formed in  a few  years.  This  is  certain- 
ly a great  imperfection,  for  the  works  of 
the  moft  eminent  male  artifls  have  gene- 
rally become  more  eftimable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  connoifTeur  in  proportion  to  their 
age. 

How  are  we  to  folve  this  ’problem  ? 
Is  it  becaufe  Nature  always  counteracts 

J 

any  violation  of  her  precepts,  that  the  fair 
fex  who  aflame  artificial  beauties,  thus 
fall  a facrifice  to  their  own  imprudence; 
the  moralifl  would  add,  their  impiety? 

One  of  our  ethical  writers  fays,  that 
there  are  “ no  better  cofmetics  than  a fevere 
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temperance  and  purity,  modefty  and  hu- 
mility, a gracious  temper  and  calmnefs  of 
fpirit ; no  true  beauty  without  the  figna- 
tures  of  thcfe  graces  in  the  very  counte- 
nance.” Such  puritanical  precepts  might 
have  been  efteemed  in  the  days  of  yore  ; 
but  what  woman  of  fpirit  would  now 
lubmit  to  fuch  philofophic  felf-denial  ? 
Severe  temperance,  modefly,  and  humiii- 
ty,  indeed  ! No,  no,  our  modifti  fair 
ones  are  too  knowing  to  venerate  the 
flavifh  reftridlions  of  morality  : — 

“ Hourly  they  give,  and  spend,  and  waste,  and  wear, 

“ And  think  310  pleasure  can  be  bought  too  dear  1” 

In  this  enlightened  age,  the  vifage 
that  time  had  tin&ured  with  a philomot 
hue  now  affumes  the  mellow  blufh  of 
Hebe  herfelf.  Circaflia  fends  her  bloom 
to  animate  the  face  of  English  beauty; 
exotic  blufhes  are  imported  as  fuperior  to 
thofe  fuffufions  formerly  celebrated  by 
our  poets ; and  art,  wonder-working  art, 
is  the  creator  of  fashionable  beauty. 
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Hoary  locks  and  wrinkles  are  banilhed 
from  this  happy  metropolis  : and  walhes 
which  render  the  ladies  “ ever  fair,  and 
ever  young,”  may  be  obtained  for  gold. 

Thofe  irrefiflible  arms  of  the  ladies  of 
London  are  chiefly  compounded  of  in- 
genious chemical  preparations.  Mercury, 
that  conqueror  of  the  fons  of  pleafure, 
and  lead,  that  deftroyer  of  heroes,  form  the 
principal  ingredients  with  which  the  fair 
lex  fo  plentifully  lacker  their  epider- 
mis * ! Ah  ! fpare  our  beaux,  ye  fafci- 
nating  matrons  and  ever-blooming  vir- 
gins, nor  thus  incafe  yourfelves  in  a coat 
of  mail  that  at  once  allures  and  de- 
flroys  ! 

The  curioflty  of  our  mother  Eve  firll 
introduced  knowledge  to  the  human  race, 
and  it  may  rationally  be  fuppofed  that 

the 

* As  hard  words  are  often  unintelligible  to  th e innocent 
part  of  the  fair  sex,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  them 
that  the  epidermis  is  the  outermost  skin  of  the  human 
body.  As  for  female  philosophers,  they  know 
every  thing  ! ! ! 
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the  firfl  woman  has  been  excelled  bv  her 

* 

daughters  in  ufeful  and  elegant  diico- 
veries.  Indeed,  from  what  we  can  learn, 
Eve  had  but  a very  imperfect  idea  of 
drefs ; nor  did  the  require  the  aid  of  cof- 
metics,  for  her  face  and  form  were  already 
fuperlatively  charming.  At  length  time 
deprived  our  lovely  mother  of  her  graces, 
and  death  triumphed  over  the  faired:  part 
of  the  vifible  creation.  Our  modern  belles 
on  the  contrary,  have  invented  tints  that 
fet  thealTaults  of  time  at  defiance:  their 
happy  lkill  can  adorn  the  paled  cheek 
with  a permanent  vermeil  hue,  and  pre- 
vent the  decays  of  old  age  from  becoming 
vi&ble  ; nay,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
their  wonderful  inventive  powers  will 
eventually  overcome  the  ghaftly  horrors 
of  death,  and  fhine  with  undiminifhed 
charms  even  in  the  lhroud. 

The  fuperiority  of  artificial  to  natural 
beauty  will  appear  in  all  its  dignity,  if 
we  contrail  the  permanent  bloom  of  the 

N former 
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former  with  the  unfafhionable  flufliings 
of  the  latter.  A truly  modefr  woman, 
in  whofe  expreffive  countenance  each 
ftrong  emotion  of  her  mind  is  pourtray- 
ed,  mud:  appear  a lingular  being  in  the 
eyes  of  thofe  modidi  females,  whofe  faces 
wear  one  unchangeable  fmile.  The  ai- 
pedt  of  the  modell  woman  is  like  the  au- 
rora borealis , while  her  bludies  alternately 
dadi  and  fade;  but  the  countenance  of  the 
accomplished  lady,  decorated  with  cos- 
metics, refembles  the  fun,  and  dimes 
with  unfading  glory. 

CARICATURE  AND  PRINT-SHOPS. 

The  caricature  and  print-diops,  which 
are  fo  gratifying  to  the  fancy  of  the  idle 
and  licentious,  mud:  necedarily  have  a 
powerful  induenceon  the  morals  and  in- 
dudry  of  the  people.  Caricaturifls  are 
certainly  entitled  to  the  reward  which  a 
well-regulated  police  will  ever  bedow  on 
the  promoters  of  immorality  and  pro- 

fanenefs. 
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fanensfs.  Their  indefatigable  ftudy  to 
ridicule  oddities  of  chara&er  might  be 
overlooked,  and  in  a few  inftances  their 
exhibition  of  vice  to  derifion  may  be  ufe- 
ful,  but  the  general  effect  of  their  pro- 
ductions is  the  proper  fhndard  by  which 
we  can  duly  eflimate  their  merit  or  de- 
merit. When  brought  to  the  tribunal  of 
reafon,  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater 
part  of  fuch  caricatures,  prints,  and 
paintings,  as  appear  in  the  windows  of 
our  printfcllers,  are  injurious  to  virtue. 
This  humorous  mode  of  fatirifing 
folly  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  multitude 
in  many  refpedts  : — in  the  lofs  of  time  to 
thofe  who  ilop  to  contemplate  the  dif- 
ferent figures;  the  opportunities  given  to 
pickpockets  to  exercife  their  art;  and  that 
incitement  to  licentioufnefs  occafioned  by 
the  fight  of  voluptuous  paintings.  The 
indecent  attitudes,  obfcene  labels,  and  fi- 
milar  decorations  of  the  figures,  mull: 
have  a powerful  effect  on  the  feelings  of 

N 2 iufceptible 
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fufceptible  youth  - and  it  is  an  authenti- 
cated fa <ft,  that  girls  often  go  in  parties  to 
vifit  the  windows  of  printfhops,  that  they 
may  amufe  themfelves  with  the  view  of 
prints  which  impart  the  moft  impure  ideas. 

Before  theie  windows,  the  apprentice 
loiteis,  unmindful  of  his  mailer’s  bufi- 
nefs  ; and  thither  proflitutes  h alien,  and 
with  fafeinating  glances  endeavour  to  al- 
luie  the  gnidy  and  the  vain  who  flop 
to  gaze  on  th tjleefing  Venus , the  Britijh 
a enz/s,  and  a variety  of  feduiftive  re f re- 
fen  tations  of  naked  feminine  beauty 

Are  thefe  witty  but  profane  and  in- 
decent labels,  and  this  difplay  of  nudi- 
ties, productive  of  any  good  ? — do  they 
not  rather  tend  to  the  depravation  of 
mind,  and  contribute  to  relax  the  moral 
ties  of  fcciety  ? If  fuch  be  their  ten- 
dency, the  mag  iff  racy  would  deferve  the 
gratitude,  not  only  for  the  prelent  gene- 
ration, but  of  millions  yet  unborn,  bv 
the  fuppreflion  of  thole  paintings 

and 
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and  engravings,  which  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye,  contaminate  the 
purity  of  the  human  heart,  and  mil- 
lead  the  laughing  vidtim  into  the  paths- 
of  folly  and  vice. 
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MODERN-  philosophers. 

M e nobly  take  the  high  priori  roatl, 

Antl  reas°n  downward  till  we  doubt  of  Goo  : 

Make  Nature  still  encroach  upon  his  plan, 

^ tul  shoi  e him  off  as  far  as  e’er  we  can  : 

I iirust  some  mechanic  cause  into  his  place  ; 

Oi  bind  in  matter,  or  diffuse  in  space. 

Pope. 

J.  his  enlightened  age  will  doubtlefs 
be  didinguifhed  in  hidory  as  remarkable 
foi  refined  and  ingenious  Speculations. 
Among  our  contemporary  authors,  ihofe 
theories  who  have  modedly  adumed  the 
name  of  philofophers,  have  excited  the 
mod  general  attention. 

Thefe  fages  may  be  divided  into  two 
dalles  : the  fird,  confiding  of  metaphy- 
sicians, and  ethical  writers ; the  lecond, 
comprifing  thofe  more  dangerous  innova- 
tors who  introduce  fophidry  in  the  garb 
of  elegant  literature,  and  promulge  their 
opinions  through  the  medium  of  roman- 
ces, and  the  drama.  Grave  fages  hav- 
ing 
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ing  culled  the  bed  moral  precepts  from 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  propofe  to 
improve  mankind  by  a better  fyftem  than 
any  hitherto  devifed.  Their  dodtrine 
inculcates  the  idea  of  the  perfectibility  * 
of  the  human  mind  in  this  life;  and 
they  profefs  to  reform  the  abufes  which 
have  crept  into  all  human  inftitutions. 
The  Utopian  fpeculations  of  thefe  fages, 
however,  have  not  even  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality ; and  happily  for  mankind,  their 
theories  are  conceived  fo  much  under 
the  influence  of  dulnefs  as  to  be  unin- 
telligible. 

Inflated  with  ignorance,  they  aferibe 
the  flow  progrefs  of  their  dodtrine  to  the 
obftinate  and  indocile  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, whofe  prejudices,  like  clouds,  ob- 
feure  the  light  of  the  new  philofophy. 
Forefeeing  the  oppolition  which  their  ab- 

flrufe 


* This  word  has  justly  been  pronounced  **  at/aria - 
rism >}  by  the  Monthly  Reviewers. 
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ftrufe  theories  muft  encounter,  they  have 
defended  themfelves  by  the  very  per  tinent 
remark,  that  me.aphyfies  are  above  the 
capacity  of  the  common  reader.  For 
whom  then  are  fuch  books  published  ? 
* — certainly  not  for  the  excluhve  infor- 
matjon  of  philofophers,  but  the  general 
inftrudtion  ot  mankind. 

Were  we  to  enquire  why  fo  many  new 
fyftems  of  metaphyfics  and  ethics  are 
promulgated  among  mankind,  we  fhould 
find  that  they  originate  in  the  pride  oi 
afpiring  individuals.  Learned  pride  in 
the  philosopher  and  the  fiattered  vanity 
of  his  votaries,  are  the  origin  of  all  thofe 
abftruie  fyftems  of  human  knowledge 
that  now  militate  againfl  revelation,  and 
the  happinefs  of  mankind  but  the  volu- 
minous productions  of  Trench,  German, 
and  Engliih  hecthinkers  and  atheifts 
will,  when  brought  to  the  tell  of  truth, 
be  found  to  ccnfid  in  a few  impious 
ideas,  expanded  into  long  diflertations. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  aerial  cadles,  like  immenfe  co- 
lumns of  clouds,  will,  when  expofed 
to  the  pervading  rays  of  common  fenfe, 
evaporate  into  air. 

Without  a God,  the  univerfe  would 
be  as  dreary  as  our  fydem  without  a fun. 
The  comfortable  idea  of  his  prefiding. 
Providence  enables  the  believer  to  drug- 
gie with  adverfity,  and  to  hope  amid  the 
mod  difeouraging  circumdances . On 
the  other  hand,  the  atheid,  who  has 
ereCted  for  himfelf  a fanciful  edifice  of 
human  perfection,  and  who,  trufting  to 
his  own  fagacitv  and  exertions,  finds  to 
his  inexpredible  woe  that  his  proud  no- 
tions were  unfounded,  either  finks  into 
the  torpor  of  imbed, ity,  or  rifes  to  the 
phrenfy  of  defpair,  and  often  flies  to  felf- 
murder  as  a reiuge  from  reflection  ! 

What  fays  the  Chriflian  ? 

■ There  lives  and  works 

A.  soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God. 

What 
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What  fays  the  athcift  ? “ Nature  pro- 
duced all  things.”  Atheids  ! look 
around,  behoid  the  wonders  of  creative 
wifdom  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth  j 
contemplate  the  llrudure  of  the  human 
frame — the  faculties  of  the  mind  ; and 
exclaim  with  David,  “ Fearfully  and 
wonderfully  am  I made  !”  Ah  ! do  not 
impiouily  employ  your  endowments  in 
oppofition  to  the  revealed  will  of  the  be- 
nificent  Giver  of  life  and  reafon  ! Ad 
not  fo  ungratefully  ; but,  with  melting 
hearts,  fall  prodrate  and  repenting  before 
your  omnipreient  Creator. 

Thofe  atheidical  metaphyficians, 
however,  are  not  fo  dangerous  as  might 
at  fuff  be  apprehended.  Their  refearches 
in  the  labyrinth  of  ratiocination  has 
imperceptibly  carried  them  fo  far  into 
the  bottomiefs  abyfs  ofdulnefs,  that  they 
are  unintelligible.  Their  lamp  of  reafon 
emits  a brilliant  light  at  the  outlet ; but 


as 
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as  they  proceed  it  gradually  becomes 
dim,  and  eventually  expires,  leaving  them 
overwhelmed  in  eternal  darknefs. 

A more  formidable  and  ingenious  fe<5t 
of  fpeculatifts  has  emerged  into  public' 
obfervation.  Thefe  fages  adapt  their 
fyftems  to  the  natural  propenfities  of  the 
human  heart.  By  rejecting  and  deriding 
the  moral  precepts,  which  enjoin  felf- 
denial,  and  by  artfully  cherifhing  the 
paffions,  they  enchant  their  votaries, 
who  extol  them  as  demi-£ods. 

Our  modifh  fages,  with  an  ingenuity 
and  effrontery  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
have  combined  the  pride  of  the  ftoic  with 
the  voluptuoufnefs  of  the  epicurean ; 
and  at  once  gratify  their  profelytes  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  purl’uing  the  dic- 
tates of  virtue,  while  yielding  to  the  im- 
pulfe  of  every  defire.  Hence  their  po- 
pularity, and  the  pernicious  effects  of 
their  fophiftry  on  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munity. 


Thus 
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Thus  vice  has  not  only  afiumed  the 
garb,  but  even  the  fentiments  of  virtue  ! 
But  did  our  fafhonable  infidels  allow 
themfelves  to  exercife  their  own  reafon, 
they  would  difcover,  that  in  (lead  of 
thinking  independently  they  are  the  mold 
fuperltitious  of  mortals  ! Milled  by  the 
eloquent  fophiflry  of  a few  proud  mo- 
dern illumlnatiy  they  are  neither  free  in 
thought  nor  aCtion,  but  led  captive  by 
their  tyrannic  appetites. 

The  talk  of  enlightening  the  public 
mind  has  been  undertaken  by  men  of 
refined  manners,  and  fuperior  genius* 
who  have  united  elegance  with  fo- 
phiftry.  Indeed  their  fine  fpun  theories 
are  amufing,  but  impracticable ; while 
Chrifiianity  enjoins  no  precept  that  is 
not  practical  and  conducive  to  happinefs. 
Thus  the  gorgeous  and  luxuriant  hues 
of  the  rainbow  may  delight  for  a mo- 
ment, but  we  foon  turn  from  its  fading 

magnificence 
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magnificence  to  enjoy  the  agreeable  and 
permanent  light  of  the  fan. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  deift, 
whofe  penetration  has  difcovered  fuch 
errors  in  the  religion  of  our  anceftors, 
fhould  be  fo  fuccefful  in  the  deprava- 
tion of  his  fellow-creatures.  When  Ad- 
difon  flourilhed,  this  metropolis  could 
boafi:  of  only  a few  freethinkers  ; “ but 
we  are  polifhed  now,”  and  the  attorney's 
clerk,  the  man  milliner,  nay,  even  the 
waiting  maid  and  footman,  embracing 
the  modern  philofophy,  deride  the  faith 
which  led  their  parents  to  heaven.  From 
the  tribunal  of  impious  wit  there  is  no 
appeal  ; — ridicule  is  her  fvvord,  fophiftry 
her  fhield,  and  vain  glory  her  reward. 
In  fhort,  the  modern  deift  denies  the  au- 
thority, and  execrates  the  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  becaufe  it  prohibits  the  indulgence 
of  his  paffions ; while,  by  his  affectation 
of  humanity  and  fentiment,  he  paffes 
through  life  with  the  character  of  an  ac- 

O complilhed 
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com  pi  i fhed  gentleman,  though  deftitute 
of  that  modefl  dignity  which  ever  ac- 
companies merit. 

Tell  me,  ye  deifts,  do  you  ingenuoufly 
perufe  the  Bible  for  inftrudion  ? Do 
you  not  rather  gratify  your  pride,  by  cri- 
ticifing  that  facred  volume,  and  rejoice 
when  you  find  a paffage  which  you  can 
warp,  fo  as  to  exercife  your  wit  at  the  ex- 
pence of  revelation?  Are  you  notafham- 
ed  of  fuch  an  artifice,  exerted  to  deceive 
others,  and  excite  theiradmiration  of  your 
fagacity,  while  thus  oppoiing  the  feeole 
pdimmer  of  your  reafon,  to  the  meridian 

glory  of  divine  truth  ? 

Were  wre  to  trace  this  fafhionable  in- 
fidelity to  its  fource,  we  fhould  find  that 
it  originated  in  an  injudicious  mode  of 
education.  Indulgence  in  infancy  leads 
to  foppery  in  youth,  and  pride  in  man- 
hood : an  inordinate  gratification  of  the 
appetites  depraves  the  heart,  and  bewil- 
ders the  imagination  : a continual  fuccef- 

lion 
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fion  of  illicit  pleafures  corrupts  the  mo- 
rals ; — the  next  ftep  is  fcepticiim,  which 
leads  to  atheifm.  Glad  to  catch  at  any 
twig  that  will  fave  him  from  finking  into 
the  ocean  of  reflexion,  the  voluptuary, 
who  dare  not  meet  his  naked  heart  alone , 
lull  his  confcience  in  the  foporific  gloom 
of  annihilation,  till  remorfe,  rending  the 
delufive  veil  of  infidelity,  exhibits  to  his 
terrified  mind  the  infernal  brood  of  vices, 
hatched  and  cherilhed  by  depravity. 

Shaftfbury,  Mandeviile,  and  the  free- 
thinkers of  the  lafl:  age,  artfully  endea- 
voured todepreciate  religion,  by  afierting 
that  it  was  merely  an  invention  of  ftatef- 
men,  to  overawe  the  credulous  multi- 
tude, and  render  them  obedient  to  the 
laws.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  neceffary 
that  it  fhould  be  connected  with  morals. 
Fat  the  infidels  of  the  prefent  day  have 
gone  farther,  and,  like  the  impious  Spi- 
noza, contend,  that  religion  is  fubveriivc 
of  morality  ! It  is  indeed  aftonifhing  to 
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contemplate  the  pains  taken  by  deifts 
to  fubvert  the  Chriftian  dodTine.  The 
intercourfe  of  the  fexes  is  confidercd  by 
them  as  liable  to  no  reftridtion,  but  mere- 
ly a matter  of  choice ; and  confequently 
they  condemn  marriage  as  a tyrannic  re- 
ftridtion  of  the  human  will. 

Such  is  the  accommodating  nature  of 
this  fashionable  epicurifm,  that  it  ex- 
cludes refledtion,  and  leaves  the  mind 
dilincumbered  with  intrufive  thought, 
vacant,  and  ready  to  embrace  every  joy. 
Hence  the  voluptuary  will  ever  be  its 
Strenuous  advocate. 

Paufe — Oh  ! paufe  one  moment  in 
your  frintic  career,  ye  dupes  of  modern 
philofophifts.  Awake  from  the  delu- 
fions  of  fenfuality  to  true  happinefs, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  your  re- 
turn to  virtue.  No  longer  glory  in  the 
wild  and  extravagant  theories  of  proud 
and  bhifphcmous  unbelievers,  but  purify 
yourfelves  from  the  morbific  contagion  of 

vice, 
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vice,  by  an  ablution  in  that  fountain  of 
happinefs — the  Christian  Reli- 
gion. 

It  has  been  afferted  bv  the  enemies  of 

J 

Chridianity,  that  it  has  been  the  fource 
of  contention  and  war  among-  mankind. 
But  the  truth  is,  defigning  men,  under 
the  pretext  of  religion,  obtained  anafcen- 
dency  over  the  minds  of  others,  and 
pradifed  the  greateft  oppreflion  and 
cruelty,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
fandion  by  their  pretended  zeal  for  truth. 
If  we  except  a few  indances  of  bigotry 
and  pcrfecution,  we  fhall  find,  cn  con- 
lulling  hidory,  that  mankind  never  be- 
came truly  humanized,  till  the  benign 
precepts  of  Chrift  fubdued  the  ferocity 
of  the  paffions. 

Our  deidical  writers,  like  the  French 
theophilanthrophids,  firft  cull  fomeof  the 
pureft  morals  from  Chridianity,  and 
afterwards  ungratefully  depreciat,  its  be- 
nign influence,  and  fligmatife  it  as  the 
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caufe  of  war  and  contention  among  man- 
kind. By  fuch  plaufible  aflertions,  and 
their  artful  adulation  of  human  perfec- 
tion, thofe  innovators  have  infinnated 
themfelves  into  the  favour  of  the  fafliion- 
abie  world.  They  “ fpeak fmooth  things , 
and  prophecy  deceits,  ’ for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  rich  and  vain,  whofe  ex- 
ample mufl:  ever  have  a powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  morals  of  the  community. 

But  fuppofe,  ye  laughter-loving  dames, 
and  philofophic  beaux,  you  difcovered 
a combination  of  aflaflins,  ready  to 
lift  their  empoifoned  flillettos  againfl: 
your  hearts ; would  you  not  fhrink  ? 
. — Such,  indeed,  are  your  deiftical  in- 
flrudors,  who,  under  the  femblance 
of  friendship,  they  are  your  word:  ene- 
mies— the  deflroyers  of  your  prefent  and 
future  happinefs  ! They  firft  deprive 
you  of  your  bed:  hopes  by  their  vain-glo- 
rious oppofition  of  the  fubtle  reflections 

of  reafon  to  the  revelation  of  the  deity  ; 

and 
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and  then,  by  farcafms  againfl  the  Imper- 
fection ot  human  inftitutions,  endeavour 
to  overturn  the  order  of  ci vilifed  fociety. 
Inveftigate  their  fine  fpun  reafonings, 
and  they  vanish  into  air — “ into  thin 
air;  ’ and  like  the  delufions  of  magic — in- 
ftead  of  the  fuperb  edifice,  the  beautiful 
and  perfumed  pavilion  of  delight,  erec- 
ted by  reafon — you  will  find  yourfelves 
wandering  amidft  the  hideous  pitfalls  of 
error  and  delpair. 
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FEMALE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  sour  and  crabbed,  as  dull  lools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo’s  lute. 

Milton. 

“ I here  is  nothing  new  under  the 
fun,”  was  the  obfervation  of  a Jewifh 
fage;  but  had  he  lived  in  this  age  of  re- 
finement, he  would  probably  have  em- 
braced another  opinion.  In  dead  ot 
ladies  travelling  from  the  mod  diflant 
regions  to  learn  wifdom  of  him,  he  might 
have  obtained  from  our  female  phi- 
losophers fome  ideas  on  the  natural 
equality  of  the  fexes  ! 

Our  fair  fages,  armed  with  the  triple 
panoply  of  reafon,  wit,  and  beauty,  have 
boldly  entered  the  lilt  of  competition  to 
affert  their  native  rights.  They  have  al- 
ready proved  to  a demondration,  that 
there  is  no  fuperiority  of  the  male  over 
the  female  fex  j but  that  the  former,  by 

fome 
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fome  accidental  advantage,  not  content 
with  equality,  had,  by  a tyrannic  af- 
fumption,  violated  the  privileges  of 
the  latter. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
founder  of  this  new  fed:,  like  the  fabled 
Luna  of  old,  defccnded  from  her  lumi- 
nous elevation  to  carefs  her  favourite 
Endymion.  Cavillers  may  fay,  that  in 
this  inftance  the  behaved  like  a frail  wo- 
man, but  her  difciples  are  convinced 
that  (lie  was  aduated  by  the  mod  phi- 
losophic and  benign  philanthropy  ; and 
thus  with  unexpreiiible  energy  enforced 
her  precepts  by  example  : 

“ Strange  to  tell,  she  practised  what  she  preach’d.” 

Indeed,  it  is  evident,  that  (lie  imitated 
the  learned  and  delicate  Eloifa,  and 
adopted  her  fublime  and  excellent  fenti- 
ments  : 

“ Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame  ; 

August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame. 

Not  Caesar’s  em  >ress  would  I deign  to  prove  : — 

No  ; make  me  mistress  to  the  man  I love.” 


But 
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But  Eloifa’s  philofophy  had  long  been 
neglected  by  the  world  ; and  though  her 
principles  were  adopted  by  that  gene- 
rous and  difintereded  clafs  of  females 
called  kept-midreifes,  it  required  the 
genius  of  a modern  heroine  to  eftablifli 
this  fydem.  London  which,  like  the 
lun,  irradiates  the  world  of  lcience,  only 
required  this  feet  of  female  philofophers 
to  claim  the  palm  in  every  kind  of  intel- 
lectual pre-eminence. 

The  noble  druggies  for  independence 
fo  often  made  by  every  clafs  of  our  fair 
country-women,  from  the  duchefs  to  the 
retailer  of  oranges  ; the  curtain  lectures 
of  the  former,  and  the  liberal  epithets 
and  contufions  bellowed  by  the  latter 
upon  their  beloved  yoke-fellows,  ftem 
to  prove,  that  they  have  an  equal  claim 
to  equality,  i he  conted  for  equal  rights 
may  indeed  fometimes  be  productive  of 
momentary  bickerings, but  mud  eventual- 
ly edablifli  the  beautiful  claimant  in  her 

priftine 
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priftine  independence.  This  event  will 
harmonife  the  pafiions  of  both  fexes,  and, 
by  a reciprocation  of  endearments  a no- 
bler affection  will  arife.  Woman,  no 
longer  looking  on  her  partner  as  fuperior 
in  talents  or  refolution,  will  be  equally 
ready,  nay,  perhaps,  the  fir  ft,  to  defend 
the  honour  of  both  if  called  in  queftion  ; 
and  we  may  foon  exped  to  hear  of  fre- 
quent challenges  given  by  the  ladies  to 
that  formidable  and  refpedable  body  of 
men,  the  fops. 

This  fed:,  when  perfedly  eftablifhed, 
will  prevent  many  litigations  ; while 
male  and  female  philofophers,  being 
bound  by  no  tie  but  their  own  caprice, 
can,  after  a tender  intercourfe  for  years, 
voluntarily  feparate  without  the  forma- 
lity  of  a divorce  ! 

The  beneficial  confequences  of  thefe 
imodern  refinements  muff  be  obvious  : 

**  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,” 


will 
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will  Toon  be  forgotten  ; and,  like  the 
Spartan  youth,  the  riling  generation  will 
be  the  children  of  the  ffote. 

Such  of  our  female  philofophers  as  are 
bleft  with  high  fpi:its  and  activity,  may 
with  emulative  ardour  cope  with  the  men 
in  gymnaftic  cxerciLs.  They  may  learn 
to  rein  the  fiery  charger,  wield  the  fire- 
lock, brundifh  thje  fabre ; and  demon- 
ilmte,  by  their  puifance  and  intrepidity, 
thenatur  d equality  of  the  fexes. 

Let  a young  heroine  only  refledt  what 
an  amiable  figure  fihe  will  make  decorat- 
ed with  a helmet,  and  charging  the  bat- 
talions of  the  enemy  at  the  bead  of  a 
fquadron  of  cavalry  ! Thus,  like  Miner- 
va herielf,  the  glorious  fair  one  will  gain 
the  conqueror’s  wreath;  and  if  her  cha- 
radter  fhould  be  flandered,  fine  can  chal- 
lenge her  calumniator  to  frngle  combat*'. 

1 hofc 

* The  idea  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  is  truly  ridi- 
culous. Man  is  the  natural  protector  of  woman  ; and 

the 
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Thofe  fair  phiiofophers  who  are  not 
ambitious  to  fhare  the  “ pride,  pomp, 
and  circumdance  of  glorious  war,”  may- 
rival  their  male  competitors  in  the  fofter 
arts  of  peace,  fuch  as  navigation  and 
agriculture.  How  charaderidic  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  fex  mud  it  be  to  fee  a 
lovely  woman  deering  a daip  in  a dorm, 
and  vociferating  through  a fpeaking 
trumpet  to  the  failors,  while  the  temped 
howls 

“ With  deaf  rung  clamour  in  the  slipp’ry  shrouds  !,T 

Or  in  huibandry,  how  delightful  mud  the 
charming  farmer  appear  while  guiding 
the  plough  through  the  dubborn  fallows. 


the  shade  of  subordination  is  so  delicate  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  Let  the  fair-sex  meekly  enjoy  their  pri- 
vileges, and  leave  imperial  man  in  possession  of  his  pre- 
rogatives. They  may  believe  a friend  who  begs  leave 
to  assure  them,  that  Venus  appears  more  amiable  en- 
circled with  her  cestus , than  Minerva  armed  with  her 
h$lm  and  shield , 
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or  dire&ing  her  labourers  in  their  daily 
talk*. 

^ We  have  reafon  to  apprehend  that  the 
works  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Boyle,  will  be  negleded  for  the  elegant 
conceptions  of  our  fair  writers  in  this 

v “ age 


* Lavater  defines  the  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes  with  great  precision. — •*  The  female,’* 
says  he,  “ thinks  not  profoundly ; profound  thought  is 
the  power  of  man.  Women  feel  more;  sensibility  is 
the  power  ®f  woman  : men  most  embrace  the  whole ; 
-women  remark  individually.  Man  hears  the  bursting 
thunder,  views  the  destructive  bolt  with  serene  aspect, 
and  stands  erect  amidst  the  fearful  majesty  of  the  stream- 
ing clouds;  woman  trembles  at  the  lightning  and  the 
voice  of  distant  thunder,  and  shrinks  into  herself,  or 
sinks  into  the  arms  of  man.  A ray  of  light  is  singly  re- 
ceived by  man  ; woman  delights  to  view  it  through  a 
prism,  in  all  its  darling  colours  : she  contemplates  the 
rainbow  as  the  promise  of  peace  ; he  extends  his  enquir- 
ing eye  over  the  whole  horizon.  Woman  laughs,  man 
smiles  ; woman  weeps,  man  remains  silent.  Woman 
is  in  anguish  when  man  we6ps,  and  in  despair  when 

man  is  in  anguish ; yet  she  has  often  more  faith  tha# 
* ) 


man# 
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u age  of  reafon How  puerile  are  the 
poetic  flights  of  Shakefpeare,  Dryden, 
Milton,  and  Pope,  to  the  infpiring  me- 
lody, and  chafe  fntiments  of  our  modern 
poetelTes  1 How  vapid  the  productions 
of  Swift,  Butler,  and  Sterne,  when  com- 
pared with  the  effervefcence  of  female 
genius ! and  how  inconcluflve  the  mo- 
rality  of  Addifon,  Steele,  and  Johnfon, 
when  oppofed  to  thofe  perfpicuous  ema- 
nations of  mind  fo  liberally  diffufed  by 
our  female  philofophers  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  difeipies  ! 

The  virtuous  woman  who  in  confor- 
mity to  the  wife  inftitutions  of  her 
anceftors,  is  obedient  to  her  hulband, 
and  prefl.ies  with  maternal  folicitude 
over  her  children,  inculcating  the  pureft 
principles  of  morality,  muft  appear  an 
in  lipid  being  compared  with  thofe  fpi- 
rited  dames  who  {hare  with  their  male 
friends  the  pleafureable  indulgences 

P 2 which 
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which  fet  propriety  and  religion  at  de- 
fiance. 

Among  the  improvements  of  this  en- 
lighted  age,  may  be  reckoned  the  gene- 
ral pradtice  of  mothers  in  the  higher 
daffies,  intruding  their  infants  to  the 
care  of  hireling  nurfes.  This  fafhionable 
violation  of  maternal  duty  generally  pro- 
ceeds from  indolence,  and  a deiire  to  be 
difenc umbered  in  the  purfuit  of  favour- 
ite amufements  ; but  furely  every  mother 
endued  wi.h  that  exquilite  fenfibility 
which  is  the  ornament  of  a virtuous  wo- 
men, will  fuckie  her  child  unlefs  pre- 
vented by  indifpofition. 

That  the  female  votaries  of  Minerva, 
however,  fhould  be  exempted,  not  only 
from  this,  but  every  other  dcmeftic  duty, 
is  a privilege  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  their  luperior  endowments.  Would 
it  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of 
fcience>wcre  a fair  aftronomer  necefhtated 
to  defcend  from  the  contemplation  of 

the 
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the  heavens  to  chaunt  a lullaby  ? What 
an  irreparable  injury  would  it  be  to  pub- 
lic morals,  if  the  female  tranflators  of 
chajle  and  elegant  German  dramas  were 
obliged  to  attend  to  the  nurfery  ! Nor 
could  it  rationally  be  expected,  that  fuch 
of  our  fair  philofophers  as  were  engaged 
in  metaphyficaljOr  ethical  refearch,  could, 
amid  their  abftraCtion,  recollect  that  fuch 
beings  as  children  exifted.  Indeed,  thofe 
literary  ladies  are  fully  entitled  to  com- 
mit their  offspring  to  the  protection  of 

others,  and  thus  aCt  in  conformity  to 

* 

their  other  innovations. 

This  immoral  deviation  is  not  confined 
to  high  life,  for  even  tradefmen’s  wives, 
nay,  the  wives  of  mechanics,  refign  their 
infants  without  fcruple  to  the  care  of 
Grangers ; and  the  natural  confequence  is 
that  eftrangement,  and  negligence  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  filial  duties,  at  pre- 
fent  fo  obfervable  in  both  fexes. 

One  of  the  mod  egregious  follies  of 
P 5 the 
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the  prefent  age  is,  that  arfeded  politenef? 
by  which  coxcombs  cberifli  the  ridi- 
culous aifumption  of  equality  in  the  other 
fex.  Alas,  ye  loveiy  young  women  I 
your  obfequicus  and  enlightened  beaux, 
who  would  raife  you  to  a fantaftic 
pre-eminence  by  the  depreciation  of  man, 
aim  only  at  your  deftrudtion.  They  firft, 
through  the  medium  of  flattery,  infi- 
nuatc  themfelves  into  your  favour  they 
extol  the  fuperior  beauties,  finer  fenfi- 
bilities,  and  nobler  virtues,  of  woman  ; 
they  expatiate  on  the  happinefs  arifing 
from  an  unlimited  fjeedom  of  thought 
and  a&ionj  and  while  they  aflert  the 
equality,  efifedt  the  fedu&ion  of  the 
credulous  fair.  They  hold  the  Circean 
cup  of  philofophic  fophiflry  to  your 
lips,  you  drink,  and  giving  a loofe  to 
your  paflions,  indulge  in  fenfuality,  till, 
when  too  late,  you  find  that  your  mo- 
mentaiy  elevation  was  like  being  placed 
on  a pinnacle,  whence  you  are  pre- 
cipitated 
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cipitated  headlong  into  the  abyfs  of 
mifery. 

Ye  amiable  maidens,  the  ornament  and 
glory  of  fociety,  beware  of  the  inlidious 
iugge(lions  of  delufive  fancy  ! Now, 
while  your  hearts  bound  with  gaiety,  and 
your  beauties  illumine  the  focial  circles, 
reflect  that  on  your  virtue  depends  the 
happincfs  of  the  community.  Remember 
that  the  duties  of  woman  are  coniprifed 
in  her  tendernefs  to  her  relatives,  as  a 
daughter,  a wife,  and  a mother.  Redecft 
that  the  influence  of  a virtuous  woman 
is  abfolute  over  the  mind  of  man,  and 
that  her  endearing  manners,  her  modefl: 
fmiles  are  irrefiftibly  eloquent  ; that  to 
arrogate  an  equality  with  the  other  fex 
will  render  you  ridiculous  and  unamia- 
ble ; and  that  due  refpedl  for  yourfelves, 
fan&ioned  by  the  unaffe&ed  dignity  of 
female  chaftity,  will  command  theefteem., 
and  enfure  the  admiration,  of  mankind. 

SEDUCTION, 
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SEDUCTION. 

How  abandoned  is  that  heart  which  bulges  the  tear  of 
innocence,  and  is  the  cause — the  f-tal  cause  ot  over- 
whelming the  spotless  soul,  and  plunging  the  yet  un- 
tainted mind  into  a sea  of  sorrow  and  repentance!  — 
Though  born  to  protect  the  fair,  does  not  man  act  the 

part  of  a demon first  alluring  by  his  temptations, 

and  then  triumphing  in  his  victory  ? 

Sterne. 

o f all  the  crimes  which  contribute  to 
human  infelicity,  fedudion  is  looked  up- 
on with  the  moft  favourable  eye.  Even 
fome  perfons  of  irreproachable  morals 
leem  to  think  it  a venial  offence,  nay, 
merely  obedience  to  the  didates  of  na- 
ture ! They  do  not  confider  that  female 
chaftity  is  the  true  foundation  of  national 
honour;  and  that  licentioufnefs*  fhouldit 
become  univerfal  among  us,  would  like 
an  earthquake,  overturn  the  focial  edifice; 

Men  of  pleafure  often  triumph  over 
their  modeft  opponents,  by  a repetition  of 
thofe  witticifms  which  have  been  adopt- 
ed 
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cd  as  maxims  by  voluptuaries,  from  time 
immemorial.  But  what  is  dill  more  re- 
preheniible,  many  of  the  fair  fex,  by  a 
fimper  of  complacency,  countenance  the 
loofe  fallies  of  the  libertine,  while  he 
exclaims — “ I hate  a prude  ! give  me  a 
girl  whofe  freedom  of  drefs  and  mien  de- 
clare a mind  difpofed  to  gaiety  and  plea- 
fure  : — furely  it  can  be  no  crime  to  love 
a pretty  girl : — were  not  the  fexes  created 
for  mutual  love  ?”  “ Ye  witlings ! Sup- 
pofe  you  rambled  through  a flower  gar- 
den, would  you  wantonly  pluck  the 
beautiful  blooms,  and  after  having  gazed 
on  each  a moment,  ana  inhaled  their  bal- 
my odours,  call  them  at  your  feet  to 
wither  ?”  “ No,  certainly : — no  man  of 

tafte  would  behave  fo  brutifhly.”  Then 
jutHuch  a monfter  is  the  fenlualift  who 
robs  the  virgin  of  her  honour — then  flings 
her  from  his  arms  ‘ like  a detejiedfm ,’ 
and  leaves  her  to  perifh.  Yet  this  votary 
of  Venus  is  admitted  to  an  intercourfe 

with 
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with  women  of  rank  and  chara&er,  who 
aftedt  to  confide*  thefe  blemitties  mere- 
ly as  fpots  in  the  fun. 

Let  any  man  who  thoughtlefsly  pro- 
ceeds in  the  career  of  intrigue,  paufe  a 
moment,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
bread:,  quettion  himfelf  — “ Can  I bear 
the  idea  of  my  fitter,  or  any  female  rela- 
tion being  feduced  ? No: — the  enor- 
mity of  the  di (honour  inttantly  prefents 
itfelf,  and  every  generous  and  delicate 
feeling  riles  in  oppofition  to  it.  This  is 
natural,  this  is  noble  j and  on  the  fame 
principle,  no  man  has  a right  to  fedticc 
a woman  even  of  the  lowed  clafs.  She 
alfo  has  a father,  a brother,  or  a kinfman, 
to  whom  her  innocence  and  happinefs 
are  dear  ! Why  would  you  add  to  the 
mais  of  human  mifery  by  her  fedudtion, 
why  detach  a blamelefs  individual  from 
fociety,  and  condemn  her  to  affociate 
with  thofe  wretched  outcafts,  who,  in 
their  turn,  prey  upon  their  betrayer  man. 

The 
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The  monfter  who  gains  the  affections 
of  an  amiable  young  women,  and,  for- 
getful that  he  is  her  natural  protestor, 
facrifices  her  chaflity  to  his  caprici- 
ous defires,  is  more  deteftable  than  the 
guard  who  robs  the  traveller  whom  he 
was  paid  to  protect : — more  brutal  than 
the  ferocious  tyger,  who  inftindively 
deftroys  the  un refitting  deer. 

Is  it  not  fuperlatively  treacherous  in 
the  ieducer  to  addrefs  his  miftrefs  in  a 
voice  attuned  bytendernefs,  and  with  the 
fmile  of  love,  at  the  very  moment  he  me- 
ditates her  ruin  ? 

Pauie  and  refledt  then,  ye  generous 
youth  of  Britain,  ere  you  violate  the 
chaffity  of  the  maiden — it  is  her  on- 
ly treafure,  and  renders  her  truly  de- 
firable.  Confcious  virtue  gives  luftre 
to  her  eye,  delicacy  to  her  complexion, 
and  eafe  to  her  demeanour : it  adorns 
her  charming  features  with  the  fmile  of 
modeffy,  attunes  her  dulcet  voice  to  the 

focial 
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focial  affedtfons,  and  renders  her  at  once 
the  ornament,  the  pride,  and  the  delight 
of  fociety.  Why  would  you  reduce  this 
angelic  creature  to  guilt  and  wretched- 
nefs  ? — Ah  ! love,  but  do  not  betray 
her ! 

Commiferation  for  an  unhappy  young 
lady  fuggefted  thefe  reflections;  but  her 
own  Ample  tale  will  bell  illuftrate  the 
necefiity  of  an  adherence  to  virtue.  A 
regard  for  the  furvivors  of  the  cataArophe 
requires  that  the  characters  fliould  be  dif- 
guifed  under  fictitious  names  : — 

Eliza  Warner,  was  the  daughter  of 
a clergyman  in  Devonfhire  > (he  was  edu- 
cated under  the  eye  of  her  mother,  who,, 
as  well  as  her  father,  was  particularly  fo- 
licitous  to  form  her  mind  to  the  love  of 
redtitude.  She  was  docile  and  good-na- 
tured ; and  as  (lie  grew  up,  the  beauty  of 
her  perfon  and  her  elegant  attainments 
were  the  delight  of  her  friends.  In  the 
fixteenth  year  of  her  age  her  father  died, 

leaving 
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leaving  his  widow  and  three  daughters 
in  pofleffion  of  a finall  eftate: 

Soon  after  this  mournful  event,  Wil- 
liam Benfon,  the  fon  of  a rich  farmer, 
was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Eliza, 
and  declared  his  paffion  with  all  the  lim- 
plicity  of  honourable  love.  As  he  was 
very  amiable,  he  foon  infpired  his  mif- 
trefs  with  reciprocal  tendernefs,  but  their 
union  was  deferred  on  account  of  their 
youth  and  inexperience. 

Meanwhile,  Mifs  Anderfon,  a diftant 
relation  from  London,  paid  Mrs.  War- 
ner a vilit } in  the  course  of  which  fhe 
was  fo  much  delighted  with  the  conver- 
fation  and  accomplilhments  of  her  coulin 
Eliza,  that  die  propofed  to  take  her  into 
partnerfhip  in  the  millinery  and  perfu- 
mery bufinefs.  After  much  hefitation, 
Mrs.  Warner  agreed  to  the  propofal,  but 
her  daughter  felt  fome  reluctance  at  the 
idea  of  a feparation  from  William.  He 
heard  of  her  defignation  with  all  the  an - 

giiidi 
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guifh  of  true  love;  and  in  an  interview 
he  befought  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to 
decline  the  offer  of  her  friend,  and 
crown  his  wiflies  by  marriage.  Eliza 
liftened  and  wept : fhe  told  him  that 
obedience  to  the  will  of  an  affedionate 
mother  v/as  an  indifpenfable  duty  ; — but 
affured  him  of  her  conflancy.  They 
parted  with  mutual  vows  of  fidelity,  un- 
confcious  that  it  was  a lafl  adieu ; and 
Eliza  foon  afterwards  accompanied  her 

relative  to  London. 

For  fome  months  after  her  arrival  in 
the  capital,  Eliza’s  hours  glided  away  in 
uninterrupted  cheerfulnefs.  The  variety 
of  cuftomers,  the  elegance  of  the  town 
and  its  amufements,  and  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  Mils  Anderfon,  compenfated 
the  lovely  girl  for  the  relinquifbment  of 
the  peaceful  rural  bowers  where  fhe  had 
fo  often  tailed  the  fvveets  of  domeflic  fe- 
licity, and  liilened  to  the  voice  of  her  ten- 
der William.  She  kept  up  a correfpon- 

dence 
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dence  with  him  and  her  mother,  which 
ferved  at  once  to  am ufe  and  enliven  her 
lei (u re  hours. 

ElizaWarner  was  a beautiful  young  wo- 
man ; (he  had  now  attained  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  her  graceful  form  was  moulded 

9 

by  the  hand  of  perfection.  Her  blue  eyes 
effufed  the  luftreof  health,  her  com- 
plexion was  delicately  fair,  and  her  dulcet 
voice  irrefiftibly  affeCting.  As  her  coufin’s 
fhop  was  in  Bond-ftreet,  it  became  the 
refort  of  feveral  men  of  rank  and  fafhion, 
feme  of  whom  tried  various  arts  to  feduce 
the  lovely  girl,  but  her  modeft  yet  dig- 
nified behaviour  abafhed  and  awed  even 

t 

the  brazen  vifage  of  the  libertine. 

A fever  which  raged  in  the  neighbour- 
hood feized  Mifs  Anderfon,  who  died  af- 
ter an  illnefs  of  four  days,  leaving  Eliza 
at  once  miftrefs  of  a fmall  property  and 
unprotected.  Her  anguifh  for  the  lofs 
of  a beloved  relative  was  only  the  prelude 
to  greater  misfortunes.  Her  friendlefs 
0^2  fituation. 
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fituation,  which  ought  to  have  com- 
manded the  pity  and  efteem,  only  ferved 
to  raife  the  difhonourable  hopes  of  the 
debauchee.  The  pretty  milliner  of  Bond^ 
dreet  was  often  the  toad:  at  an  adjacent 
tavern,  nor  could  her  utmod  circumfpec- 
tion  efcape  the  drafts  of  calumny. 

Many  were  the  artifices  of  riiflipated 
young  men  of  fafliion  to  allure  the  lovely 
Eliza  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Her 
virtue  like  a fhield,  defended  her  from  the 
attacks  of  flattery,  the  glances  of  wanton- 
nefs,  and  the  fighs  of  deflre.  But  though 
neither  manly  beauty,  accompli  ihed 
manners,  nor  all  the  fplendour  of  weaith, 
could4  fubvert  her  virtue,  die  was  betray- 
ed through  a much  more  infldious  and 
fatal  medium — the  mental  cantharides  of 
modern  philofophy,  as  administered  in 

novels  and  other  popular  productions  of 
genius.  Deceived  by  the  fophidical 

reafonings  of  certain  adepts  in  depravity, 

die  was  taught  to  conflder  an  ideal jujlice 


as 
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as  paramount  to  the  focial  affections ; 
confequently  any  man  poffeffed  of 
greater  merit  than  William  was  entitled 
to  the  preference  in  her  etteem. 

While  fhe  indulged  this  pernicious 
opinion,  the  accomplished  and  witty 
Feignlove  profeffed  an  honourable  at- 
tachment, and  as  his  affectation  of  paf- 
fion  had  all  the  appearance  of  fincerity, 
the  deluded  Eliza  liftened  to  him  with 
complacency  forgetful  of  her  ruftic  lover. 
Overcome  by  the  Toothing  entreaties  of 
her  admirer,  her  bofom  palpitated  with 
the  fondeft  emotions,  and  the  treacher- 
ous Feignlove  triumphed  over  her 
Tirtue. 

On  reflection,  the  confcioufnefs  of  dis- 
honour roufed  her  to  phrenfy,  and  her 
Seducer  to  allay  her  perturbation,  pro- 
mised to  marry  her.  Day  after  day  did 
E-liza  urge  her  betrayer  to  lead  her  to 
the  altar,  while  he  constantly  framed 
Some  plauSible  pretext  for  delay. 

5 Meanwhile 
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Meanwhile  She  received  letters  from 
her  friends  entreating  her  to  return 
to  the  country  : but  thefe  proofs'  of 
their  affe&ion  only  ferved  to  render 
her  wretchednefs  more  intolerable.  She 
threw  them  from  her  in  an  agony  of 
defperation  ; and  Feignlove  who  enter* 
ed  the  apartment  at  the  moment,  and 
perceived  the  caufe  of  her  grief,  hafti- 
3y  perufed  and  committed  them  to 
the  flames.  Eliza  importuned  him  in 
the  mod:  folemn  manner  to  make  her  re- 
paration by  marriage.  She  mentioned 
her  having  relinquished  her  lover  and 
friends  for  his  fake  : he  appeared  affected, 
calmed  her  mind  by  promifes,  but  left 
her  houfe  with  a determination  never  to 
return  ! 

Alarmed  at  his  abfence  during  the 
whole  of  the  next  day,  fhefent  her  maid- 
fervant  to  his  lodgings,  who,  on  enquiry 
found  that  he  had  removed  to  another  « 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  that  his  trunks. 

were 
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were  to  he  fent  in  a hackney  coach  at 
nine  o'clock  the  following  night.  Mad- 
dened by  this  intelligence,  the  unhappy 
Eliza  haflened  to  end  her  mifery  by  the 
ddtrudion  of  her  feducer  and  herfelf.. 
with  this  determination  the  left  the  fhop 
to  the  care  of  her  fervant,  went  to  the 
former  lodgings  of  Feignlove,  and  when 
the  coachman  came  to  take  away  the 
trunks,  floe  bribed  him  to  convey  her  fe- 
cretly  into  her  lover’s  apartments.  The 
coachman,  who  looked  on  the  adventure 
as  a mere  frolic  or  intrigue,  conducted 
the  bufinefs  wdth  fo  much  addrefs,  that 
he  conveyed  Eliza  into  Feignlove’ s bed- 
chamber. 

After  die  had  remained  about  two  hours 
in  concealment  fhe  heard  the  voice  of  her 
feducer  in  an  adjacent  room.  He  had  in- 
vited a number  of  gay  young  inmates  to 
fupper,  and  as  they  fat  round  the  feflive 
board  vaunting  of  their  conquests  over 
female  credulity,  Feignlove  amufed  them 

with 
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with  the  hi  (lory  of  his  recent  amour,  and 
concluded  with  faying,  “ fhe  is  a charm- 
ing girl,  but  I was  completely  fatiated  : 
let  her  now  confole  herfelf  in  the  arms 
of  her  ruflic  lover.  She  is  not  deftitute, 
having  a fmall  fhop  ; which  is  a lucky 
circumftance,  for  I am  fo  confoundedly 
involved  in  debt  that  I could  not  have 

made  any  provifion  for  her.”  “ D n 

it.  Jack,”  cried  one  of  the  company, 
“ Why  did  you  not  introduce  me  ?” 
<f  No,  faith,”  rejoined  Feignlove,  **  I 
durft  not  have  made  that  experiment. 
I really  rejoice  that  my  connection  with 
her  is  ended,  for  her  temper  is  fo  violent, 
that  I fometimes  trembled  for  my  per- 
fonal  fafety  in  her  prefence. ” 

Iliza  who  had  liftened  with  agonifing 
attention,  felt  her  brain  fired  with  a hid- 
den phtenzy.  She  burfi:  out  of  the  bed- 
chamber before  the  aftonithed  company, 
rufhed  forward  to  the  table,  and  feizing 
a carving-knife,  exclaimed,  “ Well 

might 
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might  you  tremble,  villain  ! — well  might 
you  fear  in  the  prefence  of  her  you  had 
injured  ! for  the  vengeance  of  violated 
honour  now  purfues  you  !” 

She  then  fprung  upon  Feigalove, 
plunged  the  knife  into  his  heart,  and  in- 
ftantly  turned  the  point  upon  herfelf,  but 
was  difarmed  and  fecured.  Feign- 
love  expired  in  a few  minutes,  begging 
her  pardon  with  his  lad:  breath.  The 
phrenfy  of  the  wretched ’Eliza  now  fub- 
fided  into  melancholy,  and  die  was  remo- 
ved to  Bedlam,  where,  alas  ! no  phydeian 
CGuld  minijler  medicine  to  her  mind 
idifeafed  /” 

While  thefe  calamities  befel  Eliza,  her 
lover  Mr.  Benfon,  was  fuddenly  enriched 
by  a legacy  of  two  thoufand  pounds, 
left  him  by  an  uncle.  Overjoyed  at  his 
good  fortune,  he  hadened  to  Mrs.  War- 
ner and  prevailed  upon  her  to  confent  to 
his  union  with  his  ever  dear-Eliza.  He 
then  hired  a pod-chaife,and  hadened  to  the 

capital  : 
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capital : on  his  arrival  he  went  to  Eliza’s 
/hop,  but  die  was  not  there.  Her  maid- 
servant, who  had  waited  with  painful 
folicitude  for  her  return,  informed  him 
that  die  had  been  miffing  about  a fort- 
night, and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
entreaties  to  difcover  all  (lie  knew 
about  the  fedu&ion  of  his  beloved  mif- 
trefs.  The  unhappy  young  man  was 
overwhelmed  with  afflidlion;  but  though 
an  impenetrable  gloom  of  myftery  hung 
over  her  fate,  he  refolved  to  difcover  her 
if  poffible.  His  fond  heart  dill  lan- 
guiffied  for  her,  degraded  as  die  was  ! 
He  took  lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  a dis- 
tant relation,  who  good-naturedly  Sooth- 
ed his  grief  and  accompanied  him  to 
view  the  curiolities  of  London. 

After  having  viffied  Wedminder- 
abbev,  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Tower,  they 
proceeded  to  Bedlam,  where  they  furvey- 
ed  the  infane  with  commiferation.  Their 
guide  through  this  afylum  of  mifery  ren- 
dered 
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dered  the  pitiable' fcenes  ftill  more  afFedt- 
ing,  by  relating  anecdotes  of  ieveral  of  the 
patients ; and  as  they  proceeded  to  a re- 
mote apartment,  he  faid,  “ we  are  now 
going  to  fee  a objedt  truly  entitled  to 
our  pity.  The  patient  is  a beautiful 
young  woman  who  was  feduced,  and 
abandoned  by  her  feducer,  whom  fhe 
purfued,  and,  in  the  madnefs  of  revenge, 
murdered.  She  was  a mod;  lovely  crea- 
ture when  brought  hither  a few  days  ago* 
but,  as  fhe  will  fcarcely  take  any  nourifli- 
ment,  fhe  is  reduced  to  a fkeleton,  not- 
withftanding  our  care.  Poor  thing,  fhe 
is  almoft  continually  talking — tread  foft- 
ly,  that  we  may  obferve  her  undiflurb- 
ed.”  William  felt  a fudden  qualm,  and 
ins  heart  fickened  at  the  recolle&ion  of 
ais  loft  Eliza,  while  his  eyes  gliftened 
with  fympathy  for  the  fufferer. 

They  entered  the  room  fo  filently,  that 
rhe  maniac,  who  was  feated  on  a chair 
,vith  her  back  towards  the  door,  did  not 

perceive 
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perceive  them.  She  appeared  as  if  tak- 
ing to  another  perfon,  with  her  right 
hand  extended  in  the  attitude  of  entreaty. 
“ Ah  ! my  dear  Feignlove,55  cried  fhe 
in  a low  querulous  voice,  (t  I fee — I fee 
the  wound  in  your  fide  ! — forgive  me  ! 
— but  why  did  you  deceive  me  ?”  “ Gra- 
cious Providence/5  exclaimed  William, 
4t  it  is  my  Eliza  !5>  The  maniac  turned 
her  head  : it  was  indeed  Eliza  : — but  fo 
altered,  that  her  lover  darted  back  as 
if  from  a fpedtre  ! — Her  once  blooming 
cheek  was  pale — her  eyes  were  funk — 
her  lips  vivid — the  gloom  of  moody  me- 
lancholy frowned  on  her  once  polifhed 
and  ferene  brow.  She  viewed  William 
with  a wild  and  vacant  glare  : — he  ap- 
proached, and  a feeble  ray  of  recognition 
for  a moment  animated  her  vifa^e.  She 
darted  up  with  a fmile  of  ecdacy  and 
out  ft  retched  arms,  but  in  a moment  her 
countenance  changed,  fhe  uttered  a 
fhriek  cf  horror,  and  funk  back  into 

th  c 
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the  chair.  William  fupported  her  in 
his  arms,  while  his  generous  heart  was 
burning  with  forrow  to  meet  his  belov- 
ed Eliza  thus  unexpectedly — deprived  of 
honour— and  of  reafon— and  linking  to 
the  grave!  While  he  Itrove  to  reltorc 
her  to  life,  the  tears  of  faithful  love 
gulhedfrom  his  eyes,  and  befprinkled  her 
face  as  he  bent  mournfully  over  her. 
She  revived  for  a moment-opened  her 
eyes,  gazed  affectionately  on  his  face,  and 
inftantly  expired.  Medical  aid  was  call- 
ed in,  but  life  was  gone— for  ever  gone, 
beyond  the  power  of  refufcitation. 


LITERATURE. 
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LITERATURE. 

Literature  is  a kind  of  intellectual  light,  which,  like 
the  light  of  the  sun,  may  sometims  enable  us  to  see  what 
we  do  not  like;  but  who  would  wish  to  escape  un- 
pleasing objects,  by  condemning  himself  to  perpetual 
darkness  ? 

Johnson. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  Englifh  literature,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fublimity  of  Milton,  and 
the  pathos  of  Shahefpeare,  received  a 
more  finifhed  polifh,  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  from  Addifon  and  Pope.  That 
glorious,  and  ever-to-be-admired  can- 
cellation of  genius  which  irradiated  the 
reigns  of  Anne  and  George  the  Firft,  dif- 
fufed  a luftre  over  our  language,  which 
time  cannot  diminish  ! While  the  dulcet 
itrains  of  Pope  are  exprefiive  of  the  very 
foul  of  harmony,  the  elegant  elfays  of 
Addifon  unite  the  fprightlinefs  of  wit, 
with  the  dignified  ferenity  of  morality 
and  religion. 


Sterne 
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Sterne  was  the  fir  ft  fuccefsful  author 
of  what  has  been  termed  ferttimental 
writing.  By  a profound  knowledge  of 
the  paftions,  combined  with  an  eftervef- 
cence  of  genius  feldom  equalled,  this 
lingular  author  overpowered  the  heart 
and  led  captive  the  fancy  of  his  reader. 
His  “Triftram  Shandy”  and  “ Sentimen- 
tal Journey”  railed  a number  of  imi- 
tators ; and  lince  that  period,  all  our 
novels,  and  even  our  newfpapers,  have 
been  tinctured  with  fentiment. 

But,  alas!  the  eccentricities  of  genius, 
like  the  aberrations  of  a comet,  are  of- 
ten injurious  to  that  fyftem  which  they 
might  embellifh.  While  the  volumes 
of  Sterne  abounded  with  the  energetic 
pathos  which  diftblved  the  heart  of  the 
reader,  like  the  fong  of  the  Syrens,  they 
communicated  the  contagion  of  depra- 
vity. In  his  humorous  delineations  of 
character,  he  too  often  degraded  his  wit 
by  an  intermixture  of  licentioufnefs; 
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and  while  his  philanthropy  and  fen fibility 
rendered  his  works  a treafure  to  the  en- 
thufiailic  feeling  heart,  they  were  pre- 
judicial to  that  purity  of  mind  which 
conditutes  true  happinefs. 

Lord  Chederfield  alfo  contributed  to 
the  laxity  of  morals,  efpecially  among 
the  great.  I li 3 celebrated  “ Letters,’" 
written  in  a familiar  dy!e,  and  abound- 
ing with  pertinent  remarks  which  evin- 
ced the  man  of  the  world,  at  once  cap- 
tivated and  contaminated  the  heart.  Ac- 
cudomed  himfelf  to  revel  in  fcenes  of 
voluptuous  plealure,  where  all  was  ar- 
tifice and  delufion,  he  recommended  gal- 
lantry and  fuavity  of  manners  in  pre- 
ference to  fincerity  and  tiianly  integrity . 
The  effecfts  of  his  writings  are  thus  ener- 
getically defcribed  by  Cowper  : 

“ Thou  polish’d  and  high  finish’d  foe  to  truth, 
Grey-beard  corruptor  of  our  list’ning  youth  I 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice, 

Tlut,  so  refined,  it  might  the  more  entice; 

Then  pour  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son, 

To  taint  his  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  ©wn  !” 

Hume’s 
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Hume’s  metaphyfical  elfays  were  cal- 
culated to  introduce  that  fcepticifm 
which  has  (ince  been  too  fuccefsfully  pro- 
mulged  among  us  ; but  their  baneful  ef- 
fects were  ably  counteraded  by  a pha- 
lanx of  moralifts,  who  arofe  in  fuccef- 
fion  to  <(  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man." 

At  the  head  of  thefe  elegant  writers 
appeared  Dr.  Johnfon,  whofe  compre- 
henfive  genius  analifed  the  relative 
duties  of  mankind,  and  recommended 
the  pradice  of  virtue  with  refiftlefs 
eloquence.  Sometimes,  indeed,  melan- 
choly begloomed  his  mind,  like  a cloud 
intercepting  the  rays  of  the  fun  ; but  on 
moft  fubjeds  his  intelledual  radiations 
delight  the  reader,  who  is  animated  and 
intruded  by  his  fublime  effays. 

Dr.  Hawkefworth  and  other  moralifU 
alfo  ftudied  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  public  morals,  but  the  labours  of  thefe 
excellent  men  have  been  partly  counter- 
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adled  by  feveral  of  our  contemporaries  of 
both  fexes,  who  have  inglorioufly  profti- 
tuted  their  talents  to  vice. 

Many  of  our  modern  female  writers, 
both  of  poetry  and  romance,  have  con- 
tributed to  the  depravation  of  the  na- 
tional tafte,  by  their  caricatures  of  the 
pafiions.  To  amufe  is  the  object  of  thefe 
writers ; and  they  care  not  how  much 
the  heart  of  the  reader  is  inflamed  by 
voluptuous  defcriptions,  if  they  can  but 
amufe.  When  thefe  handmaids  of  licen- 
tioufnefs  affume  a more  folemn  tone,  the 
demon  of  melancholy  is  conjured  up  to 
terrify  the  imagination  j the  fympathy 
of  the  reader  is  excited  for  fome  offender 
againfl:  'the  focial  virtues  ; and  while  the 
unfufpicious  bofom  fwells  with  a figh  of 
pity,  the  fatal  taint  of  depravity  infedts 
the  heart  under  the  femblance  of  com- 
miferation.  The  general  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  novels  and  romances  is  thus  en- 
ergetically fatirifcd  by  a modern  poet : 

“ Howe'er 
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“ er  disguis’d  th’  inflammatory 

And  cover’d  with  a fine-spun,  specious  veil. 

Such  writers  and  such  readers  owe  the  gust 
And  relish  of  their  pleasure  all  to  lust." 

Doubtleis  many  a virtuous  matron  and 
virgin  will  be  furprifed  at  this  affertion, 
and  blufli  to  find  that  what  they  had  con- 
fidered  as  a rational  amufement,  was  in 
reality  a mod  dangerous  engine  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Thefe  lighter  productions  of  genius, 
however,  are  not  wholly  engrolTed  by 
female  writers.  Aden  of  diflinguifhed 
talents  have  added  their  names  to  the  lid 
©f  novelifts.  Reflecting  that  novels  might 
be  converted  into  a medium  of  philofo- 
phic  fpeculation,  they  have  introduced 
fcepticifm  to  the  reader  under  the  fem- 
blance  of  romance.  Indeed,  the  gene- 
rality of  our  novels  abound  either  with 
dangerous  fophiftry,  or  girlith  infignifi- 
cance  $ and  like  feveral  of  our  modern 
dramas,  are  too  well  calculated  to  vitiate 
the  public  tafte. 


We 
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We  are  told  that  Waller  employed  the 
great  eld  part  of  a fummer  in  compofing 
and  correcting  ten  verfes ! Happy  would 
it  be  for  the  readers  of  the  prefent  day, 
did  our  modern  poets  and  profe-writers 
proceed  with  equal  circumlpecftion. — 
Novels  would  then  be  novel  indeed ; and 
paper  which  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
quantity  required  for  thofe  voluminous 
productions,  would  be  purchafeable 
at  a moderate  price,  and  might  again 
be  ufed  for  the  more  valuable  purpofe  of 
difTeminating  knowledge. 

Mediocrity  is  truly  faid  to  be  the 
diftinguifhing  character  of  our  modern 
poetry,  which  in  general  is  rather  pretty 
than  beautiful.  There  are  few  of  thofe  ex- 
travagant but  lublime  flights  of  Milton 
or  Shakefpeare  to  be  found  in  the  favour- 
ite poetry  of  the  day,  which 

“ We  cannot  blame  indeed,  but  we  may  sleep.’  ’ 

It  is  at  once  amufingand  inftruCtive  to 
trace  the  revolutions  of  the  public  tafte 

jr  fince 
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fince  the  time  of  Addifon.  When  he 
wrote,  elegant  literature  became  popular, 
the  national  tafte  was  refined  by  his  dif- 
iertations,  and  continued  unimpaired 
till  the  introduction  of  fweet-founding 
non fenfe,  by  the  poetical  Della  Crulca 
empirics. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  mind  recover- 
ed from  its  temporary  delirium,  when 
the  ftory  of  Leonora  was  tranflated  from 
the  German,  to  the  gratification  of  the 
judicious  lovers  of  demonology . This  ex- 
quilite  production  of  the  Teutonic  mufe 
was  acknowledged  to  be 

“ In  all  the  realms  of  nonsense  absolute  1” 

It  gleamed  like  an  ominous  meteor  of 
the  night,  for  a moment,  then  vanifhed 
and  was  foon  forgotten.  Individuals  who 
are  capable  of  writing  fliould  paui'e,  and 
refleCt  with  the  poet  when  fpeaking 
of  the  pen — 

“ The  sacred  implement  I now  employ 

May  prove  a mischief,  or  at  best  a toy  ; 
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A trifle  if  it  more  but  to  amuse, 

Rut  if  to  wrong  the  judgment,  or  abuse, 
orse  than  a poignard  iu  the  basest  hand 
It  stubs  at  once  the  morals  of  a land  /’* 

We  can  boaft  of  living  authors  whofe 
works  will  delight  and  i n ft r u <ft  poiterity. 
Farr  be  it  from  the  candid  fat i rift  to 
cheridi  for  a moment  that  unfounded 
prejudice,  which  would  exalt  the  merit 
of  our  ancedors  by  the  depreciation  of 
contemporary  genius : at  the  fame  time 
it  mult  be  acknowledged  with  regret, 
that  our  mod  edimable  are  not  always 
our  mod  popular  writers.  Thofe  authors 
who  Hoop  to  amule  the  giddy  throng 
at  the  expence  of  their  principles,  are 
too  orten  fuccefsful ; but  dei  ling  merit 
will  furvive  fuch  temporary  productions, 
as  the  ever-green  flourishes  in  perennial 
beauty  amid  the  decays  of  funounding 
vegetation. 

Let  not  a paffion  for  fime  tempt  the 
man  of  genius  from  the  path  of  refti- 

tude 
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tude  into  the  wild  regions  of  licentious 
fancy.  The  talk  of  an  author  is  the  mod 
important  that  can  be  imagined  ; — it  is 
his  duty  to  ameliorate  the  morals  of  fo- 
ciety:  but  errors  difleminated  by  his  fe- 
dudtive  eloquence,  may  deprave  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  beings  ! — Let  him  re- 
flect, that  his  mod  fecret  ftudies  are  open 
to  the  eye  of  an  omniprefent  Creator,  to 
whom  he  rnuft  be  accountable  for  the 
ufe  he  makes  of  his  talents.  Under  this 
impreffion  he  will  confecrate  the  energies 
of  his  mind  to  Virtue,  convinced  that 
“ it  is  always  a writer’s  duty  to  make 
the  world  better,  and  juftice  is  a virtue 
independent  on  time  and  place.” 

REVIEWERS. 

He  that  refines  the  public  taste  is  a public  benefactor. 

Johnson. 

Our  literary  cenfors  have  often  been 
reproached  with  malignity,  efpecially  by 

unfuccefsful 
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unfuccefsful  authors;  but  a candid  in- 
veftigation  of  the  charge  will  convince 
us,  that  the  reviewers  generally  condemn 
books  on  the  fame  principle  that  the 
infpedtors  of  public  markets  feize  un- 
wholefome  provifions — left  they  fhould 
injure  the  community. 

MONTHLY  REVIEW". 

The  moft  valuable  work  of  periodical 
criticifm  which  this,  or  any  other  nation 
has  produced,  is  the  Monthly  Review, 
which  is  evidently  conduced  on  the  moft 
independent  principles.  As  moralifts, 
the  reviewers  merit  the  esteem  of  good 
men ; for  though  in  a moment  of  viva- 
city they  may  fandlion  the  general  laugh 
raifed  by  the  humourous  deferiptions  of 
Peter  Pindar,  yet  they  are  neither  the 
abettors  of  licentioufnels,  bigotry,  nor 
infidelity. 

From  their  decifions,  fandlioned  by 
tade,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  appeal,  as 
is  fometimes  done,  to  the  judgment  of  a 
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people  whom  they  have  fo  long  amufed 
and  inftrudted. 

The  reviewers,  however,  are  only  hu- 
man beings,  and  as  fuch  are  not  infal- 
lible : every  man  of  common  fenfe  will 
doubtlefs  claim  the  great  privilege  of  rea- 
fon,  and  judge  for  himfelf;  but  on  com- 
paring his  own  opinion  with  theirs,  he 
will  often  be  agreeably  furprifed  at  the 
coincidence. 

CRITICAL  REVIEW . 

For  nearly  half  a century  this  review 
has  given  criticifms  on  new  publications 
as  they  appeared  in  fucceflion.  Indeed  its 
pages  have  been  accufed  and  probably  with 
reafon  of  partiality  to  certain  bookfellers, 
yet  the  general  tenour  of  its  criticifm  will 

endure  the  fcrutinifing  eye  of  the  invefti- 
gator.  Alarmed  by  the  animadverlions 
of  this  review  on  the  works  of  others, 
many  a young  author  has  paufed  in  his 
progrefs  towards  abfurdity  $ and  by  turn- 
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ing  into  the  path  of  propriety,  fmoothed 
by  criticifm,  he  eventually  arrived  at  the 
temple  of  Fame,  which  would  have  been 
inacceftible  by  any  other  road. 

BRITISH  CRITIC. 

This  publication  has  contributed  to 
the  rectification  of  youthful  judgment 
when  employed  in  claflical  purfuits.  - 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  indeed,  that  its  pages 
have  fometimes  been  fubfervient  to  pre- 
judice. Impartiality  in  a review  is,  like 
generofity  in  an  individual,  the  mo  ft  ex- 
alted virtue  ; but  though  this  review  has 
in  fome  inftances  decided  with  too  much 
feverity  again  ft  writers  of  oppoiite  politi- 
cal and  religious  opinions,  it  has  been  a 
formidable  opponent  to  infidelity  — a 
moft  eloquent  and  puiftant  defender  of 
Chriftianity.  In  this  light,  the  Britifh 
Critic  is  entitled  to  the  veneration  of 
pious  men,  who,  while  they  approve  and 

admire  the  acutenefs  with  which  fophif- 

try 
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try  is  analifed  and  confuted  in  its  pages, 
will  readily  overlook  its  im perfections. 

A NTIJ A COBIN  RE  VIE  IV. 

This  formidable  adverfary  to  innova- 
tors and  theorifts  of  every  defcription, 
which  militates  againft  the  prefent  eftab- 
lifhment  in  church  and  ftate,  exites  a 
mixture  of  efteem  and  difapprobation  in 
moft  unprejudiced  readers.  Its  pages 
abound  with  energetic  and  elaborate  in- 
veftigations  of  political  works,  and  when 
difpofed  to  bellow  approbation,  the  critic 
can  do  it  with  a good  grace. 

MONTHLY ” MIRROR. 

This  review  contains  a candid  and 
liberal  account  of  new  publications,  in- 
clining, as  all  critical  journals  fhould, 
to  the  tide  of  mercy,  as  in  the  days  of 
old 

“ When  criticism  the  Muses  hand-maid  prov’d, 

To  dress  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  belov’d.” 
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MONTHLY  EPITOME. 


A very  judicious  collediou  of  extracts 
from  new  publications. 

Bcfide  thefe  Critical  Monthly  publi- 
cations, there  are  a variety  of  Magazines, 
particularly  The  Gentleman’s,  European, 
Monthly,  Agricultural,  6cc.  ; — all  of 
which  contain  ufeful  effays  on  various 
fubjedts. 

Religion  is  alfo  elucidated  by  mi  feel  - 
laneous  pamphlets,  among  which  The 
Univerfal  Theological  Magazine,  foems 


to  the  public  patronage. 


■ ■ —I  IfiTm 

NEWSPAPERS. 

To  hold  as  ’twere  the  minor  up  to  Nature;  to 

shew  Virtue  her  own  feature  ; Scorn,  her  own  ima^a* 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  Time,  his  form  and 
pressure. 

Shakespeare. 

Among  the  numerous  advantages  be- 
llowed 011  civilifed  nations  by  the  art  of 

printing. 
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printing,  newfpapers  have  long  formed 
an  excellent  medium  of  univerial  intel- 
ligence. Before  the  eftablifhment  of 
thefe  paper  mercuries,  the  generality  of 
mankind  continued  in  a date  of  ignorance 
refpedting  each  other  and  the  globe  which 
they  inhabited,  excepting  the  vague 
knowledge  communicated  by  the  imper- 
fect account  of  travellers. 

Advertifements  on  different  fubjedts 
not  only  amufe  but  inftrudt  the  reader  ; 
though  in  this  refpeft  it  mud  be.acknow- 
leged,  that  many  of  our  public  prints 
diffeminate  pernicious  intelligence. — 
Falfe  atteftations  in  favour  of  noftrums 
often  difgrace  their  columns  ; and  the 
modefty  of  the  reader  is  Sometimes  of- 
fended by  meeting  advertifements  by 
which  afiignations  and  intrigues  are  car- 
ried on  under  fictitious  names.  This  is 
the  more  reprehenfible,  as  we  often  in  the 
next  column  fee  a fpirited  and  well  timed 

S 3 Satire 
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fatire  on  Tome  recent  and  immoral  tranf- 
a&ion. 

Thus,  like  every  other  human  inflitu- 
tion,  our  public  prints  are  tinctured  with 
imperfedtion,  though  of  general  utility  j 
as  the  fame  fertile  foil  is  at  once  produc- 
tive of  nutritious  grain  and  poifonous 
plants.  Till  the  legiilature  fhall  deem 
it  proper  to  fupprefs  quackery,  the  editors 
of  our  journals  will  accept  money  from 
empirics  for  the  publication  of  their  ad- 
vertifements. 

Our  newfpapers  exhibit  a lively  and 
interefting  view  of  the  bufy  and  the 
gay  world,  nor  are  the  ridiculous  freaks 
of  fafhion  overlooked  by  news  writers. 
The  foibles  of  the  vain  and  the  great  are 
commonly  too  light  to  be  corrected  by 
ferious  admonitions  from  the  pulpit,  and 
too  evanefcent  to  allow  the  fatirifl  time 
to  attack  them  in  a volume ; but  our 
ephemeral  cenfors,  like  eagles  on  the 
wing,  inflantly  perceive  and  purfue  their 

quarry, 
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quarry,  which  is  feldom  able  to  elude  oi 
furvive  their  grafp.  A newfpaper  is  in- 
deed a tremendous  inquisitorial  inftru- 
ment,  and  the  moft  abandoned  charac- 
ters in  high  life  would  tremble  at  the 
idea  of  being  publicly  expofed  through 
its  magnifying  medium.  By  them  we 
obtain  general  ideas  of  the  hate  of  the 
civilized  world  j affefting  incidents 
which  exhibit  new  views  of  human  na- 
ture ; and  the  perpetual  viciflitudes  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth  *. 

PUBLIC 

* Divesting  himself  of  prejudice,  the  Author  is  cl 
opinion,  that  our  Sunday  newspapers  are  most  valuable, 
as  they  contain  an  epitome  of  the  news  of  the  week  ; 
and  among  these,  the  Sunday  Review  is  evidentally.con* 
ducted  on  liberal  and  independent  principles. 
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PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves  ; assert  the  stage, 

P>e  justly  warm’d  with  your  own  native  rage  : 

Such  plays  alone  should  win  a British  ear. 

As  Cato’s  self  had  not  disdain’d  to  hear. 

Pope. 

Public  amufements,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  Drama,  are  peculiarly  calculated  to 
give  us  an  iniight  into  the  manners  and 
tafte  of  a nation ; as  comedies  are  often 
fatires  on  exifting  follies,  and  from  the 
tenour  of  popular  tragedies  we  may  trace 
the  refinement  of  the  pafiions.  Even 
farces  and  pantomimes  are  not  to  be 
overlooked,  as  they  generally  exhibit 
caricatures  of  the  fafhionable  frivolities 
of  the  day. 

Theatric  exhibitions  prefent  fo  many 
gratifications  to  the  mind,  that  they  will 
ever  be  favourite^  with  a polifhed  people. 
The  eye  is  delighted  with  a variety  of 
graceful  forms  decorated  in  charatTteriftic 
drelfes,  and  difplaying  the  affe&ing  gef- 

tures 
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tures  of  paffron,  or  the  more  pleafing 
agility  and  grace  of  motion  in  the 
Uprightly  dance  ; the  ear  is  charmed  with 
the  harmony  of  vocal  and  infhumental 
muiic  : the  magic  influence  of  lympathy 
pervades  the  mind  in  unifon  with  the  dig- 
nified woe  of  the  tragic  mule,  or  the  ani- 
mating rallies  of  Thalia  provoke  irre- 
fiftible  mirth.  To  thefe  charms  may 
be  fuperadded  the  interdting  variety  of 
graceful  forms  and  animated  counte- 
nances of  the  audience,  while  appro- 
priate fcenery  and  the  fole^d^ur  cl  ri- 
per-light give  the  whole  an  air  of  gaiety 
and  pleafure. 

With  all  thefe  attractions,  however,  it 
is  queftionable  whether  the  ftage  has  not 
contributed  to  immorality.  Under  pro- 
per regulations  it  would,  as  the  poet 
has  deferibed  it,  be  a powerful  monitor. 

“ To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 

To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  hear:  ; 

To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold. 

Live  o’er  each  scene,  and  be  what  they  behold.  ’ ’ 

But 
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But  a candid  enquiry  will  convince  us 
that  our  mod:  popular  plays  have  a per- 
nicious effedt  on  the  mind.  Shakespeare’s 
bed  tragedies,  Othello,  Hamlet,  and 
Richard  the  Third,  contain  feveral  inde- 
cent padages  and  allufions,  at  once pue - 
rile  and  obfcene . Thofe  dictates  of  lewd 
wit  were  written  to  gratify  the  infant 
tade  of  the  Englifh  nation  ; but  now, 
when  it  has  confededly  attained  maturity, 
let  us  rejedt  fuch  padages  which  have  a 
much  greater  affinity  to  dulnefs,  than 

the  idolizers  of  the  Avonian  bard  would 
admit. 

It  has  been  aderted,  and  with  truth, 
that  though  our  modern  comedies  are 
inferior  in  humour  to  thofe  of  Congreve 
and  Farquhar,  they  are  more  chafle  and 
delicate  in  fentiment.  The  obfcene  al- 
lufion,  the  impious  witticifm,  and  in- 
decent geflure,  are  gradually  vanilhing 
from  the  Engh ill  ftage  ; yet  enough  re- 
mains to  defer ve  the  animadverlions  of 

the 
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the  moralift.  Indeed,  with  all  our  boaft- 
ed  refinement,  the  morality  of  our  thea- 
tres feem  to  con  lift  in  varnifhing  the 
haggard  face  of  vice  with  cofmetics. 
Their  purity,  like  the  cleanlinefs  of  our 
fafhionable  belles,  is  not  the  removal  of 
dirt,  but  the  putting  it  artfully  on  as  a 
beautifier  ! 

Some  dramatic  writers  complain  of  the 
negled  of  managers  ; but  if  we  may 
judge  from  thole  rejected  pieces  which 
have  been  published  by  the  authors,  there 
is  little  realon  to  regret  the  fafiidioufnefs 
of  theatrical  criticifm,  as  probably  mod  of 
the  plays  which  have  been  refufed  were 
unworthy  of  reprelentation. 

With  refped  to  the  adors  and  ad  relies 
of  the  principal  theatres,  feveral  of  them 
polfefs  confiderable  talents,  but  one  gene- 
ral defect  is,  their  apparent  conlciouinels 
of  performing  in  the  prefence  of  an  au- 
dience. This  gives  them  an  affeded  air 
in  different  charaders  and  fituations, 

while 
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while  it  deftroys  that  pleafing  illulion 
which  ought  to  predominate  in  the  mind 
of  the  fpedator. — Another  defect  is,  the 
profufion  of  paint  which  they  ufe.  In 
their  drefs  too,  the  atftreffes  are  cenfur- 
able  for  a liberal  difplay  of  perfon,  which 
occupies  too  much  of  the  fpe&ators  ima- 
gination. 

ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Almoft  every  clafs  of  fociety  partici- 
pates the  amufements  of  the  theatres 
and  public  gardens  ; but  the  Italian 
Opera  is  almoft  exclufively  appropriated 
by  the  nobility.  It  would  be  a happy 
circum fiance,  indeed,  for  the  reft  of  the 
community,  did  perfons  of  quality  en- 
grofs  all  other  frivolous  and  expenfive 
amufements ; fuch  as  routs,  mafque- 
rades,  and  private  theatricals,  which, 
by  a moft  abfurd  paflion  for  imitation, 
feveral  of  our  merchants  and  tradefmen’s 
wives  and  children  have  purfued  with 
frantic  eagernefs. 


The 
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The  fum  of  two  hundred  guineas,  or 
upwards,  is  annually  fubfcribed  by  feveral 
of  the  nobility  for  a box  at  the  opera- 
houfe,  where,  together  with  their  wives 
and  daughters,  they  are  contented  to  af- 
femble  twice  a week  to  enjoy  fweet  founds: 
— fenfe  is  out  of  the  question.  The  af- 
fectation of  a knowledge  of  Italian  af- 
fumed  by  this  refined  audience;  the  ec- 
jftacy  to  which  they  are  apparently  raifed 
by  dulcet  airs  ; and  the  pleafure  they 
feem  to  feel  at  the  convolutions  and  con- 
tortions of  the  dancers,  is  truly  childifh 
and  ridiculous. 

From  the  ardour  with  which  fome  of 
our  titled  countrymen  patronife  this  ex- 
otic fpecies  of  amufement,  we  might 
imagine  that  their  manfions  were  infefl- 
ed  by  the  tarantula , and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  refort  to  mufic  as  a remedy  for 
its  bite.  But  the  truth  is,  much  more 
dangerous  difeafes  invade  their  repofe: 

* — remorfe  for  time  and  treafure  mifpent;. 

T fplenetic 
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fplenetic  vapours  generated  by  luxury ; 
and  the  imbecillity  of  indolence,  require 
the  temporary  anodyne  of  mufic. 

The  patronage  which  this  frivolous 
amufement  has  received  in  this  country 
during  the  lafl  century,  affords  a fuffi- 
cient  proof,  that  oblfinacy,  combined 
with  wealth,  is  fometimes  invincible. 
Satirifts  have  in  vain  ridiculed  this  pre- 
pofterous  wafte  of  time  and  money ; for, 
like  other  hereditary  difeafes  of  fome  of 
the  great,  a depraved  tafte  feems^to  have 
defeended  from  fire  to  fon. 
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A SKETCH  OF  MODERN  MANNERS. 
Catch  the  manners  living  as  they  rise. 

Pope. 


bits  this  extenlive  and  populous  capital, 
with  all  its  complicated  movements,  is 
like  a vaft  machine,  kept  in  a date  of 
regularity  by  that  powerful  fpring — the 
love  of  gain.  Wealth,  which,  in  a bar- 
barous date,  would  endanger  the  poflef- 
for,  is  here  the  foundation  of  his  fecu- 
rity  ; and  the  deference  paid  to  him  in 
coafequence  of  his  opulence,  renders  his 
iatuation  at  once  refpedtable  and  enviable. 

affectation  is  another  prominent  trait 
of  modern  manners.  The  urbanity  and 
apparent  liberality  of  fentiment  which 
exids  in  this  pohdied  community,  and 
that  fuavity  of  demeanour  every-where 
prevalent,  is  too  often  affedled. 

A defire  to  appear  opulent,  or  in  eafy 


active  community  which  inha- 
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eircumflances,  is  another  branch  of  affec- 
tation. Poverty  being  confidered  as  the 
greateft  of  evils  in  this  commercial  city, 
numbers,  whofe  fubfiftence  depends 
upon  credit,  launch  intoexpences  which 
mud:  terminate  in  their  ruin,  rather  than 
attend  to  a fyftem  of  economy,  which 
would  have  rendered  them  comfortable 
through  life.  Plow  prepofterous  is  their 
vain  emulation  to  equal  their  more  opu- 
lent neighbours  in  drefs  ; furniture,  and 
amufements ! This  paflion  for  notoriety 
is  fo  threat,  that  even  perfumers  and  mil- 
liners affume  confequential  airs,  from 
the  accidental  circumflance  of  their  re- 
dding in  a polite  neighbourhood  ; and 
many  coxcombs,  who  would  readily  car- 
ry about  an  umbrella  or  any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  gentility,  would 
go  without  their  breakfaft  rather  than  be 
l'een  carryinga  loaf  for  their  own  life  from 
the  baker’s  shop  ! 

That  innate  love  of  variety , fo  natural 

to 
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to  the  human  mind,  is  here  carried  to  ex- 
cels. Hence  monders  and  reptiles,  the 
mod;  remarkable  and  hideous,  are  col- 
lected from  didant  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  exhibited  to  the  curious  in  this  capi- 
tal. Here  the  lion  may  be  viewed  with 
fafety  ; the  vad  and  fagacious  elephant 
dands  gazing  at  his  wondering  viiitors ; 
while  the  horrid  crocodile  and  deathful 
rattlefnake  appear  in  all  their  natural  de- 
formity, to  gratify  the  public. 

• Next  to  the  love  of  novelty  may  be 
mentioned  its  concomitant — - profufion . 
Indeed  luxurious  habits  are  not  confined 
to  the  opulent,  but  defcend  with  differ- 
ent fhades  of  didindtion,  in  a regular 
gradation,  from  the  perfumed  toilette  and 
magnificent  route  of  the  duchefs,  to  the 
tidy  wafherwoman  and  her  gofliping 
companions,  feated  at  the  tea-table;— 
from  the  peer  over  his  wine,  to  the  por- 
ter-drinking mechanic. 

Another  didinguifhing  trait  of  modern 
T 3 manners. 
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manners,  is  the  mechanical  regularity 
which  generally  pervades  fociety,  with 
the  exception  of  the  diiTolute  and  idle, 
who  may  be  considered  as  interlopers  in 
a well  organifed community.  Regularity 
with  refpect  to  the  hours  devoted  to 
buSinefs  and  reft  is  neceSTary  to  the  well- 
being of  this  bufy  emporium,  though  too 
often  productive  of  a lethargic  plodding 
habit,  which  almofl  converts  the  man  in- 
to a mere  automaton. 

One  of  the  moSl  whimfical  and  amu- 
ling  peculiarities  of  this  capital,  is  the 
difpatch  with  which  any  recent  event  is 
pourtrayed  by  caricaturists  fo  as  to  excite 
rihbility. 

Another  Singular  and  pleafing  medium 
of  news,  is  the  ballads  fung  in  the 
ftreets,  in  celebration  of  fome  recent 
fortunate  event  j fuch  as  the  return  of 
peace ; nay,  even  our  grievances  are  faty- 
rifed  and  defcribed  in  humorous  fongs, 
fo  as  to  excite  mirth.  The  condem- 
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nation  of  a criminal,  furnifhes  employ- 
ment to  tne  hawker,  and  a defcription 
of  an  execution,  together  with  the  dy- 
ing-fpeech  of  the  fufferer,  will  perhaps 
afford  fubliftence  to  his  fellow-creature 
for  a week $ fo  that,  d range  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, both  public  and  private  mifortunes 
become  merchandife  in  the  hands  of  the 
ingenious  of  this  capital. 

Money,  with  the  generality  of  people, 
is  every  thing.  It  mufl  indeed  be  mor- 
tifying  to  the  opulent  to  obferve,  that  the 
attachment  of  their  dependents,  and 
even  the  apparent  ejieem  of  their  friends, 
arifes  from  the  refpetf:  paid  to  riches. 
The  vulgar  herd  bow  before  the  wealthy 
with  reverence ; but  it  is  the  money, 

and  not  the  individual,  which  they  re— 
fpeft. 

The  mod;  trivial  article  demanded  by 
a cudomer  will  occafion  an  indantaneous 
interruption  of  the  foeial  converfe  of  a 
tradcfman ; and  doubtlefs  a philoj'ophic 
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tallow- chandler  would  haften  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  Harry  heavens  to 
vend  a farthing  rufhlight ! 

The  love  of  cenfure  prevails  among  the 
young,  the  frivolous,  and  the  vain.— 
Their  remarks  alfault  our  ears  in  the 
public  flreets,  taverns,  coffee-houfes,  and 
theatres.  “ Even  churches  are  not  fanc- 
tuaries  now  !”  Indeed  vanity  is  the 
character  iftic  of  the  majority  of  young 
people  in  London.  Effeminacy  is  a con- 
fpicuous  foible  among  young  men ; efpe- 
cially  thofe  idle,  lifping,  and  molt  inlig- 
nificant  beings,  vulgarly  yclep’d  gentle- 
men. A part  of  the  human  fpecies,  who, 
becaufe  they  are  born  to  an  inheritance, 
confider  themfelves  as  not  accountable  to 
their  country  for  a wafte  of  time  and  ta- 
lents. Nay,  l'o  mifehievous  is  the  diipo- 
iitionof  fome  of  our  modern  men  of  fpirit, 
that  the  community  would  willingly 
compromife  the  matter  with  them,  and 
overlook  their  foibles,  on  condition  that 

they 
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they  would  not  vitiate  the  morals  of 
others  by  their  pernicious  example. 

With  refpecl  to  fociety  in  general,  we 
are  neither  fo  effeminate  nor  degenerate 
as  fome  cynics  afiert.  Our  health,  not- 
withftanding  the  daily  and  infidious  at- 
tempts made  by  Quacks  to  undermine  it, 
is  as  good  as  that  of  our  anceftors, 
while  we  certainly  excel  them  in  know- 
ledge and  refinement.  A companion  of 
the  date  of  learning  thirty  years  ago 
with  that  of  the  prefent  day,  will  corro- 
borate this  affertion ; and  indeed  know- 
ledge has  been  generally  diffufed  through- 
out England,  by  the  inditution  of  Sun- 
day fchools,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
works  of  our  bed  authors. 

The  moral  character  of  the  laborious 
clafies  in  London,  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  rudic.  They  retain  his  vul- 
garity, unaccompanied  with  his  fim- 
plicity  and  integrity.  A certain  knavijh 
acutencfs  is  perceptible  in  the  phyfiogno- 
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my  of  feveral  carters,  draymen,  hackney- 
coachmen,  &c. ; they  are  poflefTed  of  the 
t(  wifdom  of  the  ferpent but  we  look  in 
vain  for  the  “ innocence  of  the  dove,"  At 
the  fame  time  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  a great  majority  of  our  labouring 
poor  are  very  worthy  characters,  whofe 
induftry  is  elfential  to  the  accommodation 
and  focial  happinefs  of  themfelves  and 
others. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  of 
London  their  affedted  taftefor  rural  fcenes 
is  ridiculous.  In  imitat  on  of  thoi'e  birds 
of  paffage  that  constitute  what  is  called 
the  fashionable  world,  atmoft  every  petty 
tradefman  and  artift  muft  be  indulged 
with  a yearly  jaunt  to  B.ighton,  Tun- 
bridge or  Margate.  Leaving  the  manage- 
ment of  his  bufinefs  to  a Shopman,  the 
tradefman  drives  his  curricle  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  a Jehu  to  fome  watering-place. 
Mr. Wick,  the  tallow-chandler,  comes  to 
light  atthat  fceneof  inlignificance  and  fri- 
volity 
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lity — Brighton  ; and  Mr.  Cutthroat, 
the  butc  >.er,  haflens  toMargate  to  cleanfe 
his  hands  of  the  blood  of  his  brother- 
brutes  ! — Even  the  artitf  and  mechanic 
throw  aflde  their  tools,  and  hurry  from 
town  as  if  it  were  infefted  by  the  plague, 
while  fome  liiping  apprentice  or  maid- 
fervant  is  left  behind  to  inform  whoever 
calls  that — “ Majler  is  gone  to  the  coun- 
try /” 

With  refpedt  to  the  modifh  part  of 
the  pedeftrians  of  both  fexes,  tiiey  appear 
as  much  under  the  influence  of  frivolity 
as  ever.  Their  ablutions  at  Brighton 
and  Margate  during  the  fummer,  has  pre- 
pared them  for  the  refumption  of  their 
hyemal  purfuits  ; fuch  as  theatricals, 
rnafquerades,  gaming,  and  intrigue. 

The  beaux,  indeed,  are  not  altogether 
fo  effeminate  as  they  appeared  laft  winter. 
The  trovtfers  are  not  fo  complete  an  imi- 
tation of  the  loofe  drapery  of  the  petti- 
coat as  formerly  ; nor  are  their  collars 
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fluffed  fo  full  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
a crick.  They  have  not,  however,  diver- 
ted thernfelvct,  of  that  ridiculous  feverity 
of  look,  which  they  affume  in  order  to 
appear  men  of  f pint  and  confequence ; or 
that  conceited  air,  which  feems  to  fay — 
“ I’m  a very  elegant  young  fellow, 

a’nt  I ?” 

But  the  ladies,  notwithilandingthe  re- 
turn of  peace,  feem  determined  to  con- 
tinue hoftilities  againft  the  other  fex, 
and  have  actually  opened  the  campaign 
in  a manner  which  does  honour  to  their 
fpirit,  though  it  leads  us  to  queftion  their 
prudence.  For  inftance,  they  wage  war 
like  the  ancient  Gauls,  expofing  them- 
felves,  almoft  naked,  to  the  rigour  of  a 
wintry  atmofphere.  They  alfo  paint, 
probably  in  imitation  of  the  favage  na- 
tions, who  ilain  their  bodies  with  diffe- 
rent colours,  in  order  to  terrify  the  ene- 
my. This  mode  of  defence  has  a very 
different  effeft  among  us  j for  it  is  ob- 

fervable 
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fcrvable,  that  the  heroines  thus  equipped, 
in  confequence  of  wearing  their  thin  coat 
of  mail,  or  rather  coat  of  paint,  are  aflailed 
with  greater  ardour  by  their  opponents. 

Female  habiliments  have  long  been  re- 
markable for  the  delicacy  of  the  texture ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  economy  is  con- 
fulted  with  refpedt  to  price,  for  the  robe 
or  even  the  veil,  of  a falhionable  lady,  is 
more  coftly  than  a whole  fuit  of  the 
plain  kind.  It  muft  be  an  univerial  paf- 
fion  to  excite  admiration,  which  caufes 
our  lovely  women  to  rifk  their  health 
and  reputation,  by  appearing  in  the  public 
ftreets  and  theatres  in  a garb  fimilar  to 
that  worn  by  demireps  or  adtrefies.  The 
childifh  expoiure  of  their  elbows  is  truly 
ridiculous  ; and,  for  the  better  prelerva- 
tion  of  the  health  of  thofe  who  are  mo- 
thers and  nurfes  of  the  riling  generation, 
it  might  be  expedient  for  the  legiflature 
to  levy  a tax  upon  every  woman  who  ap- 
peared in  public  with  naked  arms  or  el- 
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bows.  Hence  thofe  fair  ones,  who  pre- 
ferred admiration  to  gold,  might  exhibit 
according  to  the  ftatute. 

Pope  Innocent  XI.  published  an  edidt, 
“ commanding  women  to  cover  their 
fhoulders,  their  necks,  and  their  arms  to 
the  wrift.”  Such  a law  in  England 
would  certainly  be  conducive  to  the 
health  of  our  lovely  women ; but  the 
dear  creatures  are  fo  generous,  that  they 
would  rather  fuffer  from  the  frequent 
changes  of  the  weather,  than  felfifhly 
conceal  their  beauties ! Many  of  them, 
it  is  true,  will  doubtlefs  experience  aches 
and  pains  in  their  old  age,  as  a reward 
for  this  liberality,  and  a juft  retribution 
for  the  frequent  heart-aches  with  which 
they  now  torment  their  admirers. 

As  fafhion  delights  in  extremes,  feveral 
philofophic  ladies,  during  laft  winter, 
encafed  their  delicate  forms  in  the  Turk- 
ifh  peliffe.  Perhaps  they  will  go  Hill  far- 
ther this  Seafon,  and  conceal  their  beau- 
ties 
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ties  with  the  mahramah , or  thick  veil 
worn  in  Turkey.  The  fudden  change 
from  a light  and  aim  oft  tranfparent  drefs, 
to  a velvet  pelilfe  with  a wadding  fo 
thick  that  the  arms  and  fhoulders  of  the 
wearer  feetn  wrapped  up  for  the  gout  or 
rheumatifm,  is  another  proof  that  pro- 
priety and  falhion  go  hand  in  hand. — 
From  the  increafed  perfpiration  of  the 
delicate  fair  one,  this  drefs  may  be  called 
the  tepid-bath  offajhion  ; nay,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  ladies  have  ftuaied  geography, 
and  having  difcovered  that  bears  and 
other  wild  animals  in  the  northern  re- 
gions are  covered  with  a thick  fur,  they 
wifely  imitated  nature,  by  a drefs  fuit- 
able  to  the  feafon. 

Some  advocate  for  modifh  vanity  may 
exclaim,  “ This  cynic  is  equally  dif- 
pleafed  with  a thin  and  a warm  drefs, and 
fatirifes  the  fafhions,  rather  from  a de- 
fire to  vent  his  fpleen,  than  to  correct 
impropriety.”  The  female  habit,  how- 
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ever,  ought  neither  to  be  fo  light  as  to 
give  the  wearer  the  appearance  of  a pa- 
per ki  te,  fubjedt  to  be  carried  away  by 
every  iudden  guff  ; nor  fo  warm  as  to 
remind  us  of  the  climate  of  Ruffia  or 
Lapland.  Simplicity  of  dress  is,  like 
modefty  of  manners,  the  handmaid  of 
grace.  Gorgeous  ornaments  distract  the 
imagination  of  the  obferver,  and  the 
wearer,  like  the  lilkworm,  is  hid  amid 
her  own  magnificence.  But  a decent 
garb  adjufted  to  the  elegant  contour  of 
the  female  form,  concealing  thole  beau- 
ties that  would  obtrufively  force  them- 
fclves  upon  our  obfervation,  and  har- 
monifhing  with  a virtuous  mind  ; this  is 
the  drefs  that  we  lhould  recommend  to 
the  fair  fex ; and  which,  combined  with 
a modeft  demeanour,  is  more  attractive 
than  the  celfus  of  Venus  ! can  render 
even  beauty  more  amiable,  imp  refs  the 
idea  of  angelic  perfection  and  innocence 
on  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  compel 
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us  to  adore  virtue,  thus  perfonified  in 
woman  ! 

As  to  painting,  feveral  of  our  limned 
ladies  have,  by  a repeated  application  of 
beautifiers,  fo  effectually  clofed  the 
pores  of  the  face  and  bofom,  as  to  pre- 
vent perfpiration  ; and  they  have  gradu- 
ally attained  a fallow  hue  fimilar  to 
figures  in  compofition.  Their  nudity, 
at  the  public  theatres,  is  a demonfiration 
of  their  almoft  hopelefs  ftate  ; while  the 
philofophic  coxcombs  who  furround 
them,  feem  to  confider  them  merely  as 
elegant  paintings — nay,  as  a part  of  the 
entertainment ! 

Modern  refinement  has  fpread  rapidly 
through  this  vaft  community;  infomuch 
that  gentility  is  affeCted  by  every  clafs 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  A moft  curious 
variety  of  dialeCts  diftinguifh  the  diffe- 
rent claffes,  almoft  as  effectually  ’as  if 
they  were  clothed  in  a peculiar  habit, 
like  the  Eaft-  Indian  cafts.  Neverthelels, 
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by  occafional  vifits  to  the  theatres, 
even  the  moft  vulgar  have  caught  a few 
fafhionable  words,  which  they  inter- 
mingle  with  their  own  phrafeology,  thus 
forming  a mod  curious  jargon.  The 
word  woman  is  obfolete,  and  would  be 
confidered  as  a term  of  reproach  even  by 
an  oyfter- wench  ! Every  individual  of 
the  fair  fex  is  either  a female  or  a lady . 
Inftead  of  that  broad  fonorous  word  w...., 
we  ufe  the  more  elegant  gallicifm  profit 
tute ; indeed  the  bold  old  Englifh  epithet 
is  too  harfh  for  the  delicate  auricular 
nerves  of  our  females  or  ladies,  many  of 
whom  would  feel  as  much  alarm  on 
hearing  it,  as  a valetudinarian  would  at 
the  mention  of  death. 

Several  other  words  have  been  difufed 
by  the  puppyifm  of  modern  refinement. 
There  is  no  fuch  thing  as  fweat  nowa- 
days ; even  the  coal-porter  and  the  but- 
chers bo  y p erf  pin — elegant  creatures  1 

Yet  the  exudation  from  the  pores  was 
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called  fweat  by  Milton,  a man  of  the 
moft  exalted  tafle  and  comprehenfive  ge- 
nius j a man,  whofe  works  will  be  read 
with  admiration,  when  our  lifping  auto~ 
mata>  with  their  perfpircition , their  ennui, 
and  their  a-propos , lhall  be  forgotten*. 


* Vidte  Detector  or  Quackery,  second  edition, 

p.  UO, 
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CHARACTERS  FROM  LIFE. 

A NEW  SPECIES  OF  MODERN  COXCOMB, 

This  ftrange  and  heterogeneous  being, 
apparently  influenced  by  the  mod  oppo- 
fite  paflions,  by  turns  aflumes  a fierce  or 
good  natured  air.  Profefling  the  cha- 
radter  of  a gentleman,  he  is  fometimes 
urbane,  but  on  mod  occafions  the  auda- 
cious bully  ; the  impertinent  and  loqua- 
cious intruder  are  the  firon^efl:  marks  of 
his  character.  He  feems  to  confider  it  a 
proof  of  his  manlinefs  to  quarrel  with 
men,  and  feduce  women.  Honour  is 
continually  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but 
the  genuine  principles  of  integrity,  the 
true  fource  of  honour  and  happinefs,  ne- 
ver yet  infpired  his  bofom. 

THE  ANTIQUATED  VOLUPTUARY. 

This  debauchee  is  in  the  decline 
of  life.  He  frequents  the  public  walks, 

and 
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and  with  a fwarthy  vifage,  a hol- 
low cheek,  grey  hairs,  and  a brow  on 
which  the  word  Reprobate  is  inscrib- 
ed in  characters  lo  legible,  that  whoever 
runs  may  read  : he  Saunters  along,  and 
from  time  to  time  Surveys  the  groups  of 
beautiful  women,  as  if  he  were  a Baffiaw 
in  the  gardens  of  his  Harem.  The  la- 
dies, however,  notwithftanding  his  own 
alfeverations  to  the  contrary.  Scarcely 
deign  to  look  on  this  goat  in  boots  ; or  if 
his  perfon  for  a moment  meets  their  eyes, 
it  muft  excite  difguft,  initead  of  admira- 
tion. This  votary  of  voluptuoufnefs  is 
commonly  armed,  like  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang,  with  a huge  dub,  and  Seems  from 
his  tout  enfemble  admirably  calculated  to 
officiate  as  the  bully  of  a brothel. 

Lord  Monboddo’s  fanciful  theory, 
that  man  is  a Species  of  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang,  and  that  Mermaids  really  exid. 
Seems  to  be  realized  by  thefe  beaux  and 
belles  who  vift  the  watering  places. 
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A young  buck,  armed  with  a tremendous' 
bludgeon,  is  a very  proper  reprefen ta- 
tive  of  the  fylvan  hero,  or  wild  man  of’ 
the  woods, while  our  female  philofophers, 
by  their  frequent  bathings,  may  in  time 
effeCt  a change  in  the  fyfiiem,  fo  as  to 
transform  themfelves  into  Mermaids. 

4 

THE  CONTRAST,  or  AUTHOR  versus  BOOKMAKER. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  cha- 
racters more  diffimilar;  An  Author  is  a 
man  of  a dignified  mind  a Bookmaker 
is  fervile  or  infolent  by  turns  as  he  finds 
it  moft  convenient.  The  former  is  in- 
genuous and  communicative,  and  believes 
every  man  to  be  po  fife  fie  d of  integrity,  till 
he  difcovers  the  treachery  of  the  Book- 
maker, who  is  inquifitive,  and  ever  ready 
to  feize  and  appropriate  the  ideas  of  a 
more  energetic  mind.  The  original 
writer  loves  privacy,  and  contemplates 
his  intellectual  treafures  with  compla- 
cency. The  Bookmaker,  deilitute  of 

ideas. 


ideas,  frequents  printing-offices,  peeps 
over  the  ffioulders  of  compolitors,  and 
if  he  obferves  any  new  work  in  hand, 
which  will  probably  have  a rapid  fale, 
he  haftens  home,  prepares  a fpurious  pro- 
duction on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  and  thus 
circumvents  the  original  author. 

Indeed,  an  Author  ffiould  avoid  a 
Bookmaker  with  as  much  care  as  a man 
of  property  would  the  company  of  a 
lharper  with  loaded  dice. 

In  order  to  prevent  certain  puffing 
Bublifiers  and  Bookmakers  from  com- 
mitting piracies  on  the  property  of 
others,  the  following  hints  are  fuggefted 
to  them,  as  they  feem  almoft  at  their 
wit's  end  refpedting  compilation. 

Annals  of  France,  to  be  collect- 
ed from  the  Paris  Papers. 

The  London  Cries,  with  a Philofo- 
phical  Diffiertation  on  Crying,  in  one 
vol.  quarto,  embelliffied  with  fuperb 
engravings.  $ 

Glean- 
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Gleanings  in  Europe;  orSketches 
of  the  prefent  State  of  the  different  Na- 
tions in  this  quarter  of  the  Globe;  by 
an  Eye-witnefs. — N.  B.  This  interesting 
work  might  be  very  conveniently  com- 
piled in  London  from  different  fy Stems 
of  geography,  books  of  travels,  &c. 

A New  System  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy. This  elaborate  work  might 
be  gleaned  from  old  magazines , by  Mr* 
P.  and  Dr.  M. 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Folly; 
or  Remarkable  Sayings  of  Public  Cha- 
ra&ers,  in  one  vol.  quarto.  Printed  on 
wove  paper,  and  hot-preSfed. 

Piscatory  Biography;  or,  The 
Lives  of  the  moit  illuStrious  Fifhwomen 
who  douriShed  in  London  from  the  time 
of  Alfred  the  Great  to  the  prefent  day: 
embellished  with  wood  cuts , emblemati- 
cal of  the  equality  of  the  fexes,  and  com- 
prized in  ten  handfome  pocket  volumes. 

The  Knave’s  Vade  Mecum  ; or 

A Guide 
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Guide  to  Impolition,  being  an  abridg- 
ment ®f  the  Newgate  Calendar. 

An  Epitome  of  Education,  being 
a compilation  from  the  elaborate  and 
ponderous  treatifes  recently  published  on 
this  fubject. 

Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the 
various  Species  of  the  Ape,  Oran- 
Otan,  and  other  half-reafoning  animals, 
who  may  juftly  claim  an  affinity  with 
their  friends,  the  Modern  Philofophers. 

It  is  almoft  inconceivable  what  a pre- 
cious treafure  of  knowledge  might  be 
comprehended  in  the  above-mentioned 
new  and  inter  ejiing  books — Fine  light 
fummer  reading  for  thofe  perfons  who 
are  averfe  to  the  toil  of  thinking,  and  are 

poffieffed  of  more  money  than  common 
fenfe. 
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APPENDIX, 


God  and  Nature  link’d  the  general  frame. 

And  bade  self-love  and  social  be  the  same. 

Pope, 

From  the  foregoing  fketch  of  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  London,  it  mull  be  evident, 
that  there  are  defeats  in  its  police,  which 
nothing  lefs  than  legidative  wifdom  and 
authority  can  re&ify.  Indeed  our  moral 
body  requires  an  alterative  rather  than  a 
corrective — an  antidote  again!!  the  poifon 
of  vice,  in  Read  of  an  opiate  to  increafe 
its  lethargy.  Humanity  entreats  the  pre- 
vention of  offences  which,  if  committed, 
judice  mud:  punifh,  and  even  mercy  muff 
not  fpare. 
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How  often  do  we  all,  in  moments  when 
our  natural  beneficence  predominates,  feel 
a fervent  defire  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  miferable,  and  a philanthropic 
ardour  to  promote  the  univerfal  happL 
nefs  of  mankind  ! — A generous  and  fym- 
pathiling  wifh  that  there  was  no  mifery 
in  the  world  ! IIow  naturally  do  we  par- 
ticipate the  joys  and  the  forrows  of  thofe 
around  us,  from  that  exquifite  fympathy 
implanted  in  man,  by  the  Divine  Being  ! 
Let  us  cheriih  thofe  generous,  thofe  god- 
like p ro pen fi ties,  by  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  benevolence  ; by  the  allevi- 
ation of  human  mifery  ; and  the  fteady 
practice  of  that  juftic  and  charity,  which 
will  in  the  end  exalt  our  “ felf- love  to 
fociul to  divine.” 

Under  thefe  imprefiions,  the  author 
begs  leave  to  prefent  the  following  hints 
to  the  reader's  confideration  ; and  if  they 
fhould,  even  in  the  fmallefi:  degree,  con- 

o J 

tribute  to  the  amelioration  of  focicty,  he 
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fliall  think  he  has  not  lived,  or  written 
in  vain. 

i.  The  inflitution  of  parochial  focieties 
for  the  improvement  of  morals. 

Let  a meeting  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  every  parilh  in  London  be  con- 
vened, and  refolutions  fubferibed,  with 
their  names  : — 

That,  for  the  advancement  of  virtue 
and  honeff  induflry,  they  will  endeavour, 
both  by  their  voice  and  example,  to  pro- 
mote fobriety,  beneficence  and  piety  : 

That  for  this  purpofe  a fund  be  raifed 
by  fubfeription  ; a treafurer  nominated, 
and  a committee  appointed,  to  lend  fmall 
fums  of  money  to  induflrious  mechanics 
of  oood  character  : 

O 

And  laftly,  that  this  affociation  will 
employ  only  fuch  workmen,  or  fervants, 
as  fhall  produce  a certificate  of  their  ho- 
nefly,  figned  by  a member  of  this,  or  a 
fimilar  inflitution. 
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May  it  not  be  prefumed,  that  fuch  in- 
fiitutions  would  do  more  to  reform  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  a few  years,  than 
all  our  penitentiary-houfes  and  jails  ? 
1 he  gay  and  the  diffolute  would  grow 
alhamed  of  their  extravagance  ; and  ani- 
mated by  that  innate  love  of  re&itude, 
that  celeftial  ipark,  that  illumines  every 
human  foul,  they  would  coalefce  with 
the  promoters  of  public  happinefs. 

2.  7 'he  punijhment  of /eduction.  At  pre- 
fent  this  violation  of  focial  happinefs  is 
rather  promoted  than  prevented  : for  as 
the  only  penalty  is  pecuniary,  fome  de- 
praved beings  have  been  tempted  to  con- 
nive at  the  dishonour  of  their  female  re- 
latives, from  the  defire  to  profit  by  it  ! 

.Hence  the  nece/Iity  of  a more  fevere  law  j 
fuppofe  the  inflidtion  of  the  pillory,  and 
folitary  imprifonment  for  a limited  time. 
This  would  undoubtedly  deter  many  a 
brutal  debauchee  from  a purfuit  the  molt 
pernicious  to  the  population,  health  and 
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morals  of  the  people ; for  fedu&ion  is 
generally  the  harbinger  of  prostitution. 

3.  As  a preventive  of  female  mifery, 
a public  building  might  be  appropriated 
for  the  reception  of  maid-fervants  out 
of  place,  where  they  might  be  employed  at 
needle-work,  the  manufacture  of  fans, 
gloves,  artificial  flowers,  &c.  which 
might  be  difpofed  of  to  Shopkeepers. 
This  institution  would  contribute  to  the 
happinefs  of  many  a beautiful  and  inno- 
cent young  woman-*. 

4.  The  institution  of federal afylums  for 
proSlitutes.  It  is  a well  known  and  me- 
lancholy fact,  that  the  prefent  limited 
receptacles  for  thofe  unhappy  beings  are 
inadequate.  Without  exaggeration,  we 

* “ Seneca  places  servants  in  a lower  rank  of  friends , 
and  imputes  the  shameful  treatment  which  they  too  fre- 
quently meet  with  to  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  have  the  power  in  their  hands.” — Prince’s  Letters 
and  Essays. 
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may  venture  to  eftimate  the  number  of 
proflitutes  in  this  capital  at  ten  thou- 
fand  ; and  their  difconfolate  aud  friendlefs 
flate  renders  them  particularly  worthy 
of  commiferation.  The  feeling  heart 
fhudders  with  lympathy,  and  a mourn- 
ful fenfation,  nearly  allied  to  difpondency, 
fills  the  bofom  of  the  paflenger,  who 
nightly  beholds  thofe  poor  victims  of  fe- 
dudtion,  {land  fhivering  and  expofed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  wintry  atmofphere. 
Sometimes,  where  a group  of  them  fiand 
together  vociferating  obfcene  expreffions, 
reiponding  hyfieric  fits  of  laughter,  or 
afiuming  an  air  of  gaiety,  and  humming 
fongs  which  once  amuled  their  days  of 
innocence,  the  querulous  voice  of  woe 
is  heard  amid  their  feeble  affedfation  of 
jollity,  and  the  fiarting  tears  of  anguifh 
roll  down  thofe  cheeks  which  once 
bloomed  with  health,  but  are  now  hollow 
with  difeafe,  and  florid  with  the  tints  of 
art; 
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Thofe  poor,  thofe  beautiful  outcafts  of 
fociety,  are,  like  the  wild  and  negle&edl 
vine,  unfruitful.  Were  they  fupported  by 
the  protection  of  man,  they  would  be  what 
they  were  intended  by  the  Giver  of  all  good 

the  ornaments  of  the  community.  Let 
the  philanthropic  only  reflect  on  the  na- 
tional advantage  which  might  be  derived 
jrom  tne  restoration  of  fo  great  a number 
of  our  fellow-creatures  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  ! Let  him  confider  theacceflion 
of  happinefs  and  increafe  of  population, 
in  confequence  of  ten  thoufand  young 
women  being  reclaimed  from  vice,  hap- 
pily married,  and  chenfhing  a numerous 
and  healthy  offspring.  Does  not  the  hu- 
man bofom  fvvell  and  palpitate  with  an 
earneft  wiSh  to  failcitate  this  grand  and 
important  nation!  benefit  ? 

5.  A honfe  oj iv dujlry  for  convicts , injlead 
of  banifhment . The  utility  of  fuch  an 
institution  is  too  obvious  to  require  any 
illustration.  a -nt 
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6.  The  total  fupprefiionof  pawnbrokers, 
and  the  abolition  of  Hate-lotteries. 

7.  Limitation  of  taverns  and  alehoufes . 
It  appears  that  there  are  upwards  of  Jive 
thoufand alehoufes  in  this  capital,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  kept  by  immoral 
characters.  On  the  other  hand,  feveral 
worthy  men  obtain  a very  comfortable 
livelihood  by  vending  beer,  ale,  &c.  and 
public-houfes  are  indifpenfable ; but 
furely  lets  than  half  the  prefent  number 
would  be  lufficient,  while  the  fuppreffion 
of  thofe  mod:  objectionable  would  pro- 
mote fobriety  and  induftry  among  the  la- 
borious claffes  of  the  community. 

8 An  extenfive  building,  to  be  called 
**  The  Temple  of  Philanthropy ,”  for  the 
reception  of  adventurers  of  both  fexes, 
who  come  to  London  friendlefs  and  un- 
known. 

It  would  be  a glorious  act  of  benefi- 
cence in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  to  au- 
thorize 
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thorize  the  before-mentioned  improve- 
ments j and  itiil  more  worthy  of  their 


munificence  to  enr.cft  a law  for  the  pull- 
ing down  and  re-building  many  of  thofe 
filthy  lanes  and  courts,  in  different  parts 
of  the  capital,  where  vice  is  now  taught 
with  fyftematic  and  fatal  accuracy.  Let 
our  benevolent  legifhtors  condefcend  to 
refeue  thoufands  of  our  fellow- creatures 
from  thofe  dens  of  immorality,  from 
which,  like  the  progeny  of  death  and  lin, 
they  iflue  to  infeft  the  community,  till 
the  arm  of  the  law  arrefts  their  dire  ca- 
reer. In  order  to  render  fuch  a meafure 
truly  and  permanently  efficacious,  it 
would  be  neceffiary  to  take  up  all  the 
beggars,  and  convey  them  from  their 
prefent  wretched  hovels  to  receptacles 
where  they  might  end  their  days  in 
peace.  Their  children  might  be  taken 
under  the  protection  of  government, 
and  educated  fo  as  to  qualify  them  for 
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n induftrious  progrefs  through  life*.  By 
uch  regulations,  delinquencies  would 
;radually  diminiih  ; a lufHcient  degree 
f knowledge  would  enable  thofc  mi- 
erable  children,  who  are  now  initi- 
ted  in  the  mifeiies  of  fraud,  to  ap- 
preciate the  only  true  fource  of  content- 
inent  and  health — the  purfuit  of  fome 
handicraft  art — which  would  enable 
i hem  to  realife  an  honed:  livelihood.  For 
however  queftionable  it  may  appear  to 
l.uch  mifanthropic  philofophers  as  Man- 
\leville,  man  is  naturally  an  active,  in- 
telligent, and  virtuous  being;  to  fup- 
lOofe  the  reverfe  is  an  iadiredt  imputa- 

* An  idea  of  the  incalculable  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
jffociety,  from  thediffufion  of  knowledge  among  the  great 
itmafs  of  the  people,  may  be  conceived  by  the  number  of 
I children  taught  in  the  Sunday-fchools.  By  the  Iaft  reporj 
t made  of  the  general  ftate  of  thefe  eftablilhments,  it  ap- 
i pears  that  1516  fchools  have  been  founded,  into  which 
<156,400  fcholars  have  been  admitted;  and  131,836 
Spelling-books,  31,328  Teftaments,  and  6,244  Bibles, 
l diftributed. 
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tion  of  imperfection  in  the  omnifcient 
Creator,  who,  undoubtedly,  made  all 
things  very  good ! At  the  lame  time  it 
mult  be  acknowledged,  that  the  influence 
of  evil  example  is  but  too  powerful  over 
the  untaught  mind.  Happinefs  is  the 
natural  with  of  the  human  heart ; but 
while  the  vicious  purfue  it  in  felf-gratifi- 
cation,  the  virtuous  find  it  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  paflions,  and  the  practice  of 
beneficence. 


finis; 
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And  xuhich  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers  in  the  Untied 

Kingdom. 


and  Literary  Imposture  ; comprehending  a Sketch  of  the 
Manners  of  the  Age;  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  price 
4s. in  boards. 


Fora  recommendation  of  this  Work  see  the  Monthly 
Mirror  for  December,  1801  ; and  the  Monthly  Epitome. 
for  May,  1803. 

“ That  there  is  ground  enough  in  this  huge  town  for 
the  detes  or  of  quackery  to  exercise  his  art,  nobody  will 
venture  to  deny  ; and  there  can  be  no  fear  of  any  dearth 
of  game ; only  let  him  beware  that  he  does  not,  like  the 
London  sportsmen,  pour  his  random  shot  on  unlawful 
game.  Though  Mr.  Cor  r y is  a good  marksman  in  ge- 
neral, this  caution  may  be  of  great  sendee  to  him  ; since 
he  is  apt  sometimes  to  be  too  careless  in  taking  aim.  To 
be  serious,  there  are  names  in  this  little  book,  which  we 
should  never  have  expected  to  see  in  such  ‘ company, 
unless  it  were  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  rest;  which  is 
not  the  case. 

“ On  the  whole,  however,  the  Detector  of  Quackery 
has  merit  of  intention  as  well  as  execution  ; and  when  he 
tries  his  hand  again,  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  profit  by 
our  hints  ; taking  them,  as  they  are  intended,  in  good 
part.” — Monthly  Review  for  October , 1802. 

2.  MEMOIRS  OF  ALFRED  BERKLEY;  or 

* The  Danger  of  Dissipation,  in  one  vol.  12mo,  price 
4s.  6d.  in  boards. 

“ TE  se  Memoirs  are  entertaining  enough,  and  evi- 
dently witten  by  one  who  is  wdl  acquainted  with  the 
various  scenes  and  characters  of  the  metropolis.  A 
young  man,  well  born  and  well  educated,  is,  for  a time, 
drawn  aside  from  virtue  by  the  allurements  of  the  town; 

but 
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but  is  effectually  recalled'  to  a sense  of  morality  and  duty 
by  the  attraction  of  an  amiable  and  honourable  attach- 
ment. Some  novel-manufacturers  would  have  extended 
this  narrative  to  three  volumes.  1 he  author  has  our 
praise  for  confining  it  to  one.” — British  Critic  fox 
October , 1802. 

3.  EDWY  AND  BERTHA  ; ox  The  Force  of  Con- 
nubial Love  ; being  the  first  number  of  a series  of  Ori- 
ginal Tales  for  the  amusement  of  \ oung  Persons  ; em- 
bellished with  an  engraving,  price  Is. 

“ In  our  review  of  Literature  lor  December  last,  we 
had  occasion  to  commend  the  spirited  style oi  Mr.  tony 
throughout  his  ‘ Detector  of  Quackery  ; and  we  now 
have  to  applaud  the  judicious  management  ol  a lale 
conducted  with  much  dramatic  effect , though  terminated, 
we  think,  somewhat  too  rigorously  for  poetic  justice. 
At  least,  our  own  feelings  would  have  inclined  us  to 
spare  the  lovely  and  affectionate  Bertha,  as  a suitable  re- 
compence  for  the  patriotic  and  conjugal  attachment  ot 
her  lord. 

“ This  is  announced  to  be  the  first  of  a series  of  ori- 
ginal tales,  written  ‘ to  prevent  the  youthful  heart  from 
the  contagion  ot  vice,  and  the  seductive  allurements  of 
licentious  pleasures  to  inculcate  moral  purity,  and  render 
even  female  beauty  more  amiable,  by  inspiring  the  sus- 
ceptive bosom  with  the  love  of  rectitude. 

“ We  respect  the  writer’s  motive,  and  think  well  of 
his  literary  talents.” — Monthly  Mirror  for  Sept.  1802. 

4.  FELIX  AND  ROSAR1TO  ; or  The  Triumph  of 
Love  and  Friendship  ; embellished  with  an  engraving, 

Pri5.C  SEBASTIAN  AND  ZEILA ; or  The  Captive 
liberated  by  Female  Generosity , embellished  with  an  en- 


srravincr,  price  Is.  _ „ 

6.  THE  SWISS  REVOLUTION  ; or,  The  Fall  of 

Albert,  embellished  with  an  engraving,  price  Is. 

7.  THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
late  President  of  the  United  States  of  America;  anew 
edition,  embellished  with  a Portrait  of  the  American 

Hero,  price  Is.  , 

“ This  publication  may  be  useful  to  a certain  class 

of  readers,  for  it  is  every  way  unexceptionable,  and 
J written 
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Written  in  a lively  and  agreeable  style.” — Monthly  Re- 
view for  June  1800. 

“ The  leading  events  of  the  Life  of  George  Washing- 
ton are  here  detailed  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This 
work  may  be  useful  in  bringing  the  whole  of  his  life  in 
a point  ot  view,  and  may  form  a useful  book  of  reference. 
It  is  not  destitute  of  candour  and  information.” — British 
Critic  for  October  1800. 

“ Mr.  Lorry’s  treatise  will  furnish  young  readers 
with  a good  abridged  narrative  of  the  leading  events  at- 
tending the  American  Revolution,  together  with  various 
interesting  particulars  relating  to  General  Washington, 
&c.  written  with  candour,  in  a lively,  pleasing  style.” 
New  Annual  Re  sister  for  1800. 

8.  A SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
COWPER,  Esq.  vwth  critical  observations  on  his  writ- 
ings, and  a parallel  between  him  and  Pope. 

***  This  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  greatest  poet  of 
the  present  age  is  embellished  with  his  portrait ; and 
published  at  the  moderate  price  of  one  shilling , for  the 
accommodation  of  his  numerous  admirers. 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be  published, 

THE  PUPIL  SEDUCED;  or,  The  Danger  of  a 
Boarchng-school  Education. 

N.  B.  This  story,  founded  on  fact,  will  be  the  fifth 
N umber  of  a series  of  Original  Tales  for  the  amusement 
of  Young  Persons. 
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